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GRIZZLY’S GIANT SUMMER SALE! 




3 MODELS 

G1028 t HP/2 Bag 

SALE ^265 « 

G1029 2 HP/2 Bag 

SALE *315 ^ 
G1030 3 HP/4 Bag 

SALE *425 “ 


MODEL G1019 
14" BANDSAW 

Ground Table, Rip 
Fence, HP Motor 
Weighs 200 lbs. 
Regularly »275.“ 

SALE *225.'» 


MODEL G1131 
BANDSAW 

Ground Table, Rip 
Fence, 2 HP Motor, 
IV 2 " Blade, 
Weighs 500 lbs 
Regularly *59B.“ 
SALE *525 ™ 


MODEL Q1024 
SHAPER 

% HP Motor, Va" 
Spindle, Weighs 
150 lbs. 

Regularly *245 ™ 

SALE *225.00 



MODEL G1026 
3 HP SHAPER 

3 Spindles, 

2 speeds. 
Wbighs 500 lbs. 
Introductory Price 

* 750^00 



MODEL G1ia2 6" JOINTER 

7 X 47' Precision ground bed. 
1 HP. Motor. Weighs 265 lbs. 
Regularly *326.™ 

SALE *2S5.« 


MODEL G1018 8" JOINTER 

8 X 65" Precision ground bed, Vk 
HP Motor with n>agneljc switch. 
Weighs 500 lbs. 
Regularly *575 ™ 

SALE *525.« 


MODEL GlOaS GRINDER 

Slow Speed. Large l0"x 2" stone 
turns at 60 rpm in water 
container Small stone turns at 
3000 rpm. Excellent unit for 
sharpening chisels, knives, etc. 
Regularly *119.5® 

SALE *99.*® Prepaid to Youl 


MODEL G1021 15^ PLANER 

Precision ground table, 
15x6' Automatic 6rm 
capacity. 2 HP motor with 
magnetic switch. Weighs 500 
lbs. Stand optional. 
Regularly *795.™ 
SALE *695.“® 



MODEL Q1022 10” TABLES AW 

Precision ground cast iron fable & 
wings. T-siots in table. V/z HP Motor, 
Weighs 235 lbs. 

Regularly *325.™ 

SALE *295.®® 


MODEL G1023 10” TA0LESAW 

Precision ground cast iron table and 
wings. T-stots in table. Sp^tal fence. 
3 HP motor with magnetic switch. 
Wdighs 500 lbs. 

Regularly *795.™ 

SALE *750“ 


MODEL G1013 SANDER MODEL G1033 20” PLANER 


Combination. I'x 42* 
belt, 8 disc. Ya HP motor. 
Can be used for internal 
sanding.Reguiarly *110.™ 

SALE *99.*® 
Prepaid to Yout 


20 X 6" Capacity. 2 Automatic 
feed speeds. 3 HP motor with 
magnetic switch. 
Wbighs 960 fbs. 
Introductory Price 
*1295.“ 



We have fully stocked parts departments and qualified service 
depts. at both locations — buy with confidence. If you don't have 
our full color catalog, just call us. Many more items, low, low prices. 


EAST of the MISSISSIPPI: 

(WILLIAMSPORT BRANCH OPEN) 
SATURDAYS TILL 1 PM! 

WEST of the MISSISSIPPI: 



GRIZZLY IMPORTS PA INC. 

2406 REACH ROAD 
WILLIAMSPORT, PA 17701 
PHONE (717) 326^3806 

GRIZZLY IMPORTS INC. 

P.O. BOX 2069 
BELLINGHAM. WA 98227 
PHONE (206) 647-0801 


UnJess otherwise specified aN prices are FOB BELLINGHAM, WA or WILLIAMSPORT PA. 
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4totr Cute — 


I recently bought a new blender. It’s the same sad story Tm sure you’ve 
heard before: fixing the old one would cost more than a new one. These 
days everything is made to be disposable. 

Shortly after I tossed the old blender, I got a letter from W. K. Alexander, 
a fellow who occasionally writes articles for us. As he said in his P.S., he 
just needed to get something off his chest. 

Bill started out by telling me about the first power tools he bought back 
in the late 1940’s. Now that he’s retired, he’s using these 40-year-old tools 
nearly every day, and aside from some saw blades and V-belts his main¬ 
tenance costs have been nonexistant. He then goes on to say: 

‘Tn more recent years I have obtained additional tools but their 
performance has been an entirely different story. At the moment I 
have two orbital sanders, a drill, a % hp router, and a 6" power 
saw in the scrap heap. Several years ago I bought another router from 
a large catalog mail order house and it lasted about two years. I called 
their repair shop and they informed me that it would cost more to 
get it fixed than 1 paid for it new. 

“Just recently I got a third router from a vv'ell-known tool manufac¬ 
turer. It is big and bulky, mostly plastic and the deluxe guide which 
was made for it is also of plastic and in general is a monstrosity. I 
can only conclude that it was designed by a government bureaucrat 
from OSHA, an advertising manager, a sales rep and possibly Garfield 
the cat. Obviously no woodworker or skilled craftsperson had any 
thing to do with its design. 

“It would seem that practical and functional design and quality 
manufacturing are no longer given serious consideration by the 
American tool industry. 

“I have been reluctant to buy foreign-made tools but those I now 
have seem to be better-made and completely reliable. Am I the only 
one who has had this experience or does this represent a trend?” 

It’s more than a trend, Bill, it’s standard operating procedure. The endless 
quest for profit has been at the expense of pride in one’s product. To me 
it also indicates a lack of respect for one’s customer. 

Some of us started working with wood so that we could have quality 
furniture at a reasonable price. Some of us have made it a business, produc¬ 
ing pieces that we can be proud of, respecting our customers enough to 
sell them something that will last. It’s a shame that we have to use faulty 
tools and equipment to do so. It’s also a shame that building our own 
furniture isn’t enough. Do we have to build our own blenders, too? 
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Settle for more. 


For less. 


\bu won’t find better quality carbide- 
tipped saw blades than the ones we 
make. They help your Delta saw — or just 
about any other saw — perform at peak 
efSciency. And right now^ eight of our 
most popular carbide-tipped blades are 
on sale at participating Delta distributors. 

Sale prices. 

And a no hassle guarantee. 

At prices like these, now you can 
afford to settle for mare. Because like our 
saws, Delta carbide-tipped blades are 
designed to give you more cutting 
performance and service life. In fact, 
weTe so sure you'll like them that we’re 
offering this guarantee: if your Delta 


Cat. No. Description Bug. Price Sale Price 


Co m blnationy Planer 


35-606 

9”)c40ATB&FI 

$73.25 

$42.50 

35-617 

lO'xSOATB&R 

$79.65 

$42.50 

35-657 

12"x60ATB&R' 

$83.25 

$60.00 

Miter Box 



35-619 

l0"x60TC&F 

$95.80 

$45,00 

Sawbuck ‘ Frame & Trim Saw 


35-593 

8'x4eTC&F 

$83.80 

$45.00 

Special Purpose 



35-611 

10'’x18fT(Rjp) 

S67.80 

$39.50 

35-614 

10'X48ATB 

$89.20 

$42.50 


(Ply & Comp) 



35-624 

10 X80TC&F 

$12610 

$75.00 


(Laminates) 

* 1" arbor hole. Others arbor hole. _J 

carbide-tipped saw biade doesn’t perform 
as well as any blade you’ve ever used, 
simply return it to your Delta distributor. 


We’ll replace it or refund your money. No 
questions asked. 

So hurry’. The sale ends August 31, 
1987. And if you miss the opportunity to 
get a Delta carbide-tipped saw blade at 
these prices — you may ha\e to settle for 
something less. 

For the name of your nearest Delta 
distributor call toll-free: 

Delta International Machinery Corp,, 
800/438-2486 (in PA, 800/438-2487). 

In Canada call 519/836-2840. 



Builclin9 On Tradition 





by Hugh Foster 


Federal Furniture by Michael Dunbar 
(The Taunton Press, 63 South Main St., 
Box 355, Newtown, CT 06470, 1986) 
192 pp., paperback, $18.95. 

Most of us imagine Federal furniture 
as Colonial. Some of us recognize the 
names Sheraton and Hepplewhite, 
neither of which left a piece we can be 
sure is authentic Surviving pieces by the 
contemporaries of these two masters 
have suffered wear and abuse, and 
modern heating has brought cracking, 
warping, and shrinking. Luckily, 
Michael Dunbar has lovingly written 
this book before these masterpieces rot 
away. 

Dunbar’s love for his subject shows 
in the way he describes the building 
processes to make these pieces, and 
how he treats us to the whys and where¬ 
fores of historical woodworking 
methods. This is a book to buy not Just 
for its challenging projects, but for the 
friendly manner in which the author 
shares his utmost treasures with us. 

Overall, Ld rank this new title as be¬ 
ing par with Thomas Moser’s Building 
Shaker Furniture for its outstanding in¬ 
structional and inspirational value. 
While some of us will not be able to 
build all these pieces, if anyone can 
show us how, it’s Michael Dunbar. I 
have read a lot of the 1986 woodwork¬ 
ing books, and if I were to buy just 
one of them (heaven forbid), Michael 
Dunbar’s Federal Furniture would be 
the one. 

Sculpting Wood: Contemporary 
Tools and Techniques by Mark Lind¬ 
quist and photography by Bill Byers 
(Davis Publications, Inc. Distributed by 
Sterling Publishing Co., 2 Park Ave., 
New York, NY 10016, 1986) 296 pp., 
hardback, $29.95. 

I liked this one, too. It’s early chap¬ 
ters treat wood and the means of pro- 

Hugh Foster is an English-ieaching wood¬ 
worker in Manitowoc, Wisconsin. 


curing it almost reverently. The descrip¬ 
tions of wood’s growth and life cycle 
are virtually poetic. Sawmills and the 
forest are treated as sources for the fine 
burled and spalted pieces Lindquist 
would have us work with. He behooves 
budding wood sculptors to become 
competent, safe operators of standard 
shop tools. Lindquist’s safety instruc¬ 
tions could serve as a model of their 
kind; they are one of the two best I 
have encountered, even if (or perhaps 
because) he advises the novice to learn 
from a trained instructor rather than 
from a book. The whys and wherefores 
of his power tool instructions becomes 
apparent as the topic changes briefly 
to stacked lamination—a major require¬ 
ment for sculpting larger pieces. 

Basic carving is introduced as another 
prerequisite to sculpting. Many of 
the carving books I’ve read aren’t as 
thorough as this, nor do they contain 
as many interesting, yet achievable 
projects. To demonstrate the completa- 
biiity of the projects, a grade school 
youngster is shown carving a bowl with 
great success. 

Lindquist treats finishing in a manner 
far different from Don Newell’s ap¬ 
proach (see below). The technique 
described here is different from any¬ 
thing else you’ve ever seen and it may 
well be worth a try. 

There are several chapters devoted to 
the chain saw as it is used in harvesting 
wood and in working the early stages 
of building a sculpture. In these chap¬ 
ters we learn a good deal about the 
famous woodwork of the Lindquist 
family—a definite and profound inspi¬ 
ration. 

Another several chapters treat the 
lathe. Lindquist advises use of a power¬ 
ful lathe, purchase of minimal turning 
chisels, and utmost caution at all times. 
After a fascinating history of turning 
that covers just the last forty years, he 
describes his own “search for direc¬ 
tion” as a nearly “mystical” experience 
which resulted in the last couple of 


chapters’ detailed instructions for turn¬ 
ing spalted or burled material. A clos¬ 
ing chapter serves double duty by in¬ 
structing the reader in proper vase 
turning techniques and paying tribute 
to his father who introduced him to the 
craft and who has been a constant 
source of encouragement for him. 

I’m sure his father is proud of this 
book. It is a beauty to which my 
meager comments do little justice.' 
More than that, it is an inspiration 1 
expect to return to time and again. 

Ornamental Turnery: A Practical 
and Historical Approach to a 
Centuries-Old Craft by Frank M. Knox 
(Prentice-Hall Press, Simon & 
Schuster, Inc., Gulf & Western Build¬ 
ing, One Gulf & Western Plaza, New 
York, NY 10023, 1986) 93 pp., hard¬ 
back, $21.95. 

For more than twenty years, Frank 
Knox has operated one of the about 
three hundred Holtzapffel lathes 
known to still exist. Very modestly he 
acknowledges that he couldn’t have 
written this book, the first treatise on 
its topic in over one hundred years, 
without the help of the members of the 
Society of Ornamental Turners. 

Ornamental turnery is the decora¬ 
tion or embellishment of plain turned 
objects, usually of wood or ivory, with 
designs that elevate them from mere 
utility into the realm of the decorative 
arts. You or I might do some hand 
carving on a turned object, but gener¬ 
ally we let the beauty of the wood serve 
as the embellishment. The Holtzapffel- 
turned items pictured in this book are 
so astonishingly beautiful that they in- 
tice us to join Knox at his craft. 

Knox’s historical account of the craft 
suggests that at least eight shops, be¬ 
sides Holtzapffel’s, made ornamental 
lathes in the late nineteenth century, 
but there are fewer than one thousand 
still in existence, most of which are 
broken or incomplete, and only a small 
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fraction of the operable units are cur¬ 
rently in use. The power for all these 
lathes are provided by a foot treadle 
rather than by a motor. 

Four types of lathe motion are dis¬ 
cussed in some detail: 

1. Plain turning—in which the work 
turns and the chisel is held sta¬ 
tionary on the tool rest. 

2. The work is held stationary by the 
indexing pin while the cutting tool 
turns by means of an overhead 
drive. 

3. Both the work and the cutting 
tool turn. 

4. The work turns and simultane¬ 
ously moves laterally by means of 
the traversing mandrel, the cutting 
tool is still or in motion. 

Design is very important, as are the 
basic woodworking skills; measuring, 
marking, cutting, and joining. Chuck¬ 
ing gets a whole chapter. The next 
chapters describe how to operate the 
needed equipment, and the discussion 
quickly becomes complex for those of 
us who haven’t an ornamental lathe to 
follow along on. A fairly simple exam¬ 
ple demonstrates the intricacy of plan¬ 
ning and workmanship required. 

Knox’s discussion of materials may 
be useful even to those of us who will 
never get to try ornamental turning. 
Artisans are now substituting Dupont 
Corian® for animal ivory in their 
work. We should be able to do likewise. 
In 1985 the Lawler Gear Company of 
Raytown, MO, introduced a prototype 
of a modern ornamental lathe; now it 
is time for the world’s craftspeople to 
demand use of this tool. 

Editor's note: for more information 
about ornamental turnery contact The 
Museum of Ornamental Timing, Ltd. 
by writing to the Secretary/Treasurer, 
Richard L Miller, 1661 South Research 
Loop, Tucson, AZ 85710. 

Fine Wood Finishing: A Compre¬ 
hensive and Creative Guide by Don 

Newell (Prentice-Hall Press, Simon & 


Schuster, Inc., Gulf & Western Build¬ 
ing, One Gulf & Western Plaza, New 
York NY 10023, 1986) 144 pp., hard¬ 
back $18.85. 

Fine Wood Finishing is a flawed 
(only editorially) masterpiece. Newell 
discusses finishes thoroughly in this 
book; what they are, what they do, and 
how to apply the proper finish correctly 
to your project. The other part of the 
book deals with refinishing, problem 
finishes, and finishing large areas like 
paneling and flooring. The book closes 
with a Q and A section, much of which 
came from Newell’s writing for Fine 
Woodworking, and with a detailed, al¬ 
beit incomplete, list of sources for 
materials. 

Time and again I found myself mar¬ 
veling, “So that’s how you do that, ” 
or “So that’s why the finish on that 
project didn’t work out. ” I spent more 
time with this book than I have spent 
with any comparable text in the past 
ten or fifteen years. Now 1 know how 
to get better results next time, and I 
know why my best woodworker friend 
always sends his projects out for 
finishing. 

Newell appears to have followed his 
own finishing advice as he wrote most 
of this book. In the introduction he 
wrote, “If someone cannot give you the 
answer to ’why?’ assume you are deal¬ 
ing with an opinion and not with a set 
of facts. ” I doubt that an answer to 
why guarantees factuality, but Newell’s 
inferences and prejudices are based on 
a lifetime’s experience; in most of the 
issues he raises, that’s substantiation 
enough. Some of his advice is so sim¬ 
ple that it can be applied to more than 
finishing: 

1. Stick to a single finishing family 

a. don’t put lacquer over varnish 

b. if you start with a Minwax pro¬ 
duct (for example), use Minwax 
products throughout the project 

2. Read the label on the can. 

3. Most “home” recipes are grossly 


inferior to commercially available 
products. 

These practical “hows” and “whys” 
have caused Newell’s Fine Wood 
Finishing to supplant all the other 
finishing texts on my shelves (even 
though a few of its pages are out of 
order), for it will lead you to a longer 
lasting and more attractive “finished” 
product. 1^ 



P.O. Box 06243 
Portland, Oregon 97206 
(503) 777-2291 


West 
Coast 
Venser 
Store 


RETAIL VENEER 

Clipping & Jointing 

$2.50 sample kit available 
(refunded with first order) 

Send for free price list. 



EXCALIBURII 
PRECISION SCROLL SAW 


SHIPPED 
UPS PREPAID 
SUMMER SALE 
U.S.* 


*495. 


NO OTHER CHARGES 
‘Electrics extra 


• 1400, 800 & 400 
Strokes/PM 

• 19" throat, up to 2" 
thick 

• Accepts all 5" blades 

• Table tilts 45° left & 
right 

• Cuts wood, plastics, 
metals etc. 


HUMFREY’S ORDER PHONE 
IN THE U.S. CALL TOLL FREE 

1 - 800 - 387-9789 

[■ Philip Humfiey lotomtionr^ 


I iSSe 

I 

PKG. 




3241 Kennedy Road, Unit 7 Department PW 2/3 
Scarborough. Ontario MIV 2^9 (4J6) 293-8624 

Please rush me details of the EXCALIBUR 11 
Precision Scroll Saw. 

Name_ 


Address_ 

City_State_Zip, 
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by Alan Marks 


continued on page 10 


If you are looking for your wood¬ 
working “roots, ” you may find them 
in these excerpts from the successful 
PBS television series, The Woodwright’s 
Shop with Roy Underhill. While I seem 
to have missed it, apparently almost 
everyone else saw the show on TV. If 
you missed it too, it is now available on 
video tape. 

Watching Underhill really put me 
into a time warp. Imagine being tele¬ 
ported two hundred years back in time 
to a woodwright's shop where utilty 
takes precedence, and no effort is ex¬ 
pended unnecessarily. Smooth, polished 
surfaces have no place in this small 
farming community of rough-hewn 
people. Think of the cultural shock of 
going from precision and exactitude to 

Alan Marks is a cabinetmaker from Pacific 
Grove, California and a contributing editor 
to PW. 


brut force and freehand lay out. During 
my stint in a pattern-making shop we 
worked to tolerences of plus or minus 
My shop machinery is set up to 
tolerences of a few thousandths, and 
no piece leaves with anything wider 
than a hairline gap in its joints. After 
watching Roy Underhill, my twentieth 
century sensibilities go reeling. 

The man works with hatchets and 
adzes, augers and mauls, draw knives 
and froes. I daresay the same distance 
exists between our two approaches to 
woodworking as between Underhill’s 
work and that of the Neolithic cave¬ 
man. I cannot find much practical use 
in his demonstrations and yet I cannot 
help but sit entranced by the ingenuity 
and methodology with which our re¬ 
cent ancestors applied their crude tools 
to work wood as efficiently as possible. 

Each episode of the TV show opened 


with Underhill sauntering through 
downtown city traffic carrying his axe 
and a wooden tray of tools. He’s 
dressed in Jeans and suspenders and 
looks like he stepped out of the pages 
of Huckleberry Finn, A real head- 
turner. He walks across a railroad 
bridge, shortcuts off a road, past a 
stream, through trees and bushes and 
finally reaches his destination after 
passing through a rustic gate. It is his 
workshop, an old barn with large doors 
which he flings open enthusiastically to 
reveal one or two handmade chairs. He 
never looses his enthusiasm—even 
though he looses his breath hogging 
out everything by hand, or his poise— 
though handles break, planes clog and 
fingers get sliced. 

Making a Shaving Horse with Roy 
Underhill, ©1986 by WTG Video, Box 


MAKE BEAUTIFUL RAISED PANEL DOORS . . . 
WITH YOUR ROUTER! 

Professional production quality bit makes it quick and easy 
to produce matching rails and stiles — the panel raising bit 
with ball bearing guide makes the raised panel perfect every 
time. 

Regular value over $180.°° 

SALE PRICE $79.95 FOR COMPLETE SET 

ORDER ITEM ^154 (Includes all bits shown) 




RAISED PANEL BIT 

SUPPLIED WITH 
BALL BEARING 
1/2" SHANK 
3-1/4" Large Diameter 


1/2" Shank 



S 

iz: 


REVERSIBLE 
COMBINATION 
RAIL and STILE BIT 

(For making matching rails and sttles in 
raised panel doors, etc.) 

Works with stock from 



CARBIDE TIPPED — TWO FLUTE 
1/2" SHANK 

supplied with Ball Bearing 


bxj 


To order by Master Charge or Visa Toll Free 
7 Day — 24 Hour Order Service, Call 
1-800-533-9298 (in PA 1-800-346-7511, Ext, 56) 


or send check to MLCS, Ltd., P.O. Box 53P, Rydal, PA 19046 



“Don’t even think it!” 
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Popular Woodworking 

Whether you're an expert woodworker or just a beginner, for 
challenging projects and skill-building techniques, turn to the 
pages of Popular Woodworking, 


Every issue features: Original Projects and Plans 

ShopTips Marketing Ideas 

Unique Techniques Jig Journal 

Comparative Product Review Information Exchange 

Calendar of National Woodworking Events 

Popular Woodworking, ..\et it bring out the best in you. 





Needlepoint News 

Make Your Pastime Last a Lifetime 




Whether you're an expert or a beginner, 
tf needlepoint Interests you, so will Needlepoint News. 

Every issue features original patterns and designs, solid 
information on new techniques, designer Interviews, news and 
photos from needlepointers and shows around the country, 
tell-it-llke-lt-ls book reviews, new ways to use needlepoint and 
lots and lots of graphs. 

Needlepoint News makes you a more creative needlepolnter. 

Subscribe Nowl 


J 


ICHILDREN'S ALBUM 

1 THE PERFECT GIFT FOR 
THE CHILDREN 
YOU LOVE! 


Featuring; 

CHILDREN’S CRAFTS & 
CREATIVE WRITINGS 




Original stories, 
poems & plays 
by children 
8-14J 

^ Simple 
'crafts for all 
holidays and seasons. 

I Send in your gift subscriptions! 


Science projects, 
Woodwortang 
tenciling 
Paintins 
Quilting 

Needlework 

Contests, Prizes & Games 

CHILDREN'S ALBUM 




Tole World 

Devoted to the fine art of Tole & Decorative Painting 

Step-by-step articles with patterns and instructions 
by leading artists in the industry. Workshop 
calendar, tips and hints, brushstroke workbook, 
industry news, profiles of leading artists and much 
more. 

Everything for the decorative painter 

Subscribe Today! 
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P.O. Box 5967 Concord, CA 94524 
Please enter my subscription to Needlepoint News 
D One Year (6 Issues) $12.00 D TNvo Years (12 issues) $22.00 

Outside of U.S.A, add $5.00 peryear (U.S. fund in money order only) 

Name - 

Address _ 

City _ 

State - Zip_ 

Please include check payable to Needlepoint News 
orchargeto 0 Vlsa/MasterCardNo. -Exp. date — 


Children's Album 

P.O. Box 6086 Concord, CA 94524 

Number of Gift Subscriptions Ordered_ 

Firstglft (1 year) $10.00 Additional gifts $9.00 each 

Outside of U.S A, add $3.00 peryear (U.S. fund In money order only) 
1. Child's Name_2. Child’s Name_ 

Address_Address_ 

City -City- 

State -Zip_State_ 

Please include check payable to Children's Album 

or charge to D Vlsa/MasterCard No. _Pxp. date _ 

Additional Gift subscriptions may be sent on a separate sheet of paper. 


Tole World 

P.O. Box 5986, Concord, CA 94524 
Please enter my subscrmtion to Tole World 
D One Year (6 issues) $15.00 □ Two Years (12 Issues) $28.00 

Outside of U.S.A., add $5.00 peryear (U.S. fund In money order only) 
Name - 

Address- 

City - 

State -zip_ 

Please include check payable to Tole World 
orchargeto Dvisa/MasterCardNo. -Exp. date - 





































For the Serious Woodworker. . * ^ ^ 

/ NEW LOW PRICES \ 
STOP CHANGING BLADES! 

Why Buy 3 Blades When This ONE DOES IT ALL? 
RIP-COMBINATION-FINE CROSSCUT 

Made in America & maintained here in America for your beneEt. 

Keep like-new performance, use our supenor micro-edge factory sharpenirtg! 


r WOODWORKER I (For the Radial Saw) This is my original Woodworker blade—most desired by the American 
craftsman. Kerf % 2 ", 60 teeth. Modified triple-chip with micro-finish grind. Carbide C4 hard and 40% stronger Perfect, 
polished cuts in every direction. The one blade that does it all—for as long as you’ll cut wood or plastics. Designed for 
use primarily on your radial saw, thin kerf gives better oull-control and less bottom splinter on both CROSSCUT and 
RIPPING. Available in 8", 9" and 10" diameters. Recommended to use with dampener. See below. 


Jim Forrest, President and designer, 
mircoscoping cutting edge. 

SPECIAL LOW PRICE SALE 

WOODWORKER I Radial Saw 


WOODWORKER II (For the Table Saw) My new ALL PURPOSE blade —primarily for your table-saw %" kerf. 30 
to 40 teeth (see below). Modified alternate-bevel with micro-finish grind. Exclusive Forrest 400 carbide. Designed for 
super-fast and super-smooth CROSSCUTTING and RIPPING in heavy, solid stock with a smooth-as-sanded surface. We 
rip 2" Red Oak with 1 HP at the shows leaving surface smoother than a jointer, then speed-miter and crosscut soft 
and hardwoods and PLY-VENEERS with NO BOTTOM SPUNTERING. Generally I recommend 40 teeth. However, if your 
ripping includes a lot of heavy 1 Vi" to 2" hardwoods, specify 30 teeth. See dampener information. STOP CHANGING 
BLADESI (wastes 2-5 minutes) Just raise for thick woods, lower for thin woods and perfect cut everything! 

AVOID cheap imports! WOODWORKER I and If eliminate scratchy saw cuts for the rest of your life!! 

rgOOTH DADO SET cuts all 1/4"-13/16" flat bottom grooves WITH or CROSSGRAtN all woods and VENEER PLYS. 
No splintering due to unique 4T and ST fillers and 24T outside saws. NOTHING LIKE IT IN THE U.S.A.! 
Testimonial "/ finally bought one and found all your outrageous claims to be true!" 





WAS 

NOW 50% 1 

OFF 

10" 

60T 

$162 

$81 


9" 

60T 

156 

79 


8'- 

60T 

150 

75 



WOODWORKER II 

Table Saw 

Al K's 

10" 

40T 

$156 

$ 78 

hoin 

9” 

30T 

40T 

30T 

135 

146 

125 

68 

73 

63 

S7.50 utn 

8" 

40T 

136 

68 

SHIPPING 


30T 

115 

58 

S3.S0 

7'A 

" 30T 

112 

49 


7" 

30T 

112 

49 



8rDado24T ^3/^S‘se\ 299 

Inquire for Larger Industrial Sizes 


DAMPENER-STIFFENER One Side Aids A Smoother, Quieter Cut!! 

j • Holds blade rigid and true for better cuts on your machine. • Dampens out 
' motor and belt vibrations from being transmitted up to the rim of the teeth 
"" causing scratchy cuts. • Greatly reduces cutting noise. • Helps kill saw 
scream-whistle from any vibrating blade surface, • Is hardened and 
precision ground parallel and flat within .001" to keep your blade true. 


• Can be removed instantly if need requires for deep cuts. • One against the 
outside leaves blade centered in slot of steel table insert. • 6" dampener on 
10" blade gives 2" cutdepth. Use 5" dampener if always in ^ ''2-2" deep cuts 
Remove or use 4" for 3" cuts. For 8" and 9" blades, figure dampener size 
accordingly. 

6 'Dampener $23 • 5’ Dampener $22 • 4'Dampener $20 


WE RECOMMEND OUR FACTORY SHARPENING ... 2-3 DAYS ON THESE AND All MAKES OF CARBIDE TIP SAWS. SHIP IN UPS 10 X 40T $14.25, SOT $16.83 

NOW. . . ORDER the one blade that will outlast you! (10-20 sharpenings possible). Add return UPS $3 or 2nd Day Air $5. 

Dealer Inquiries Welcome. honor Amex, Visa & MasterCard, 

SATISFACTION GUARANTEED OR FUa CASH REFUND _ Check's and COO s 

40 years of fine Amencan saw making & sharpening. ® "n"™ maf 

FORREST MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC I FREP ® 

250 Delawanna Ave , Clifton. NJ 07014__ 1 ■800-526-78S2 (In NJ: 201.473-5236) 


























1329, Mendocino, CA 95460, distri¬ 
buted by Sterling Publishing, 2 Park 
Avenue, New York, NY 10016. 55 
minutes, $39.95. 

Most contemporary woodcraftsmen 
have no idea what a shaving horse is. 
The reason is simple; we don’t need 
them. The tool most often used in con- 
juction with it, the drawknife, can no 
longer be found in most modem tool 
cabinets. The drawknife, and its com¬ 
panion in plane form, the spokeshave, 
were once universally used to pare 
rough billets down to rounded and 
partially-rounded forms. The shaving 
horse is a clamping bench which posi¬ 
tions wood for paring. The worker sits 
on the horse and clamps or releases the 
workpiece with a simple motion of his 
foot. This action takes only a second 
or two, making the whole process very 


fast and efficient. Besides being used 
to rough out poles or round posts for 
furniture or implements, it could 
presumably be used to prepare blanks 
for turning. Another variety of shaving 
horse was used to prepare shakes. 

Underhill starts with a red oak log 
which he splits with wedge and maul 
into two halves. From one half he splits 
off a plank which is prepared with an 
adze, this forms the bench portion. A 
froe is used to split billets for legs and 
he rounds their ends with a hatchet to 
fit into four holes he bores in the 
plank’s underside with a T-handle 
auger. In part two (on the same tape) 
he splits off a riser plank and the dumb 
head (the pivoting clamp), from the re¬ 
maining half of his log. He bores holes 
for wooden pins and for the mortise to 
take the dumbhead. Not once is a 
measurement taken of any kind. What 


amazes me is that when he is done 
hacking away at everything in sight, 
including himself, the thing actually 
works. 

Planes with Roy Underhill, ©1986 
by WTG Video, Box 1329, Mendocino, 
CA 95460, distributed by Sterling Pub¬ 
lishing, 2 Park Avenue, New York, NY 
10016. 60 minutes, $39.95. 

In this video Underhill shows us a 
number of fascinating planes from our 
historical past. I was intrigued by how 
our recent ancestors made a special 
wooden plane for cutting almost every¬ 
thing from rake handles to tapers on 
wooden water pipes. There was even a 
plane for bedding octagonal gunbarrels 
into wooden stocks. I won’t reveal the 
purpose of a special plane called a spill 
plane. It was held in a bench vise, bot- 



COME SEE QUALITY IN ACTION! 
Visit Us at Booth No. 708 
Anaheim Show 


Main Office and Factory 
1406 Utica Avenue 
Brooklyn. NY 11203 
Toll Free 1-800-TCT-SAWS 



mLmSH 


( SAW & CARBIDE TOOLS, INC. ) 


DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED 


Weststates Warehouse 
3245 Judah Street 
San Francisco, CA 94122 
Calif. Toll Free 1-800-221-SAWS 
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tom up, and produced thick shavings 
or “spills” about %" wide that were the 
product our great-great grandfolks 
wanted. 

Though his demonstrations of how 
these planes were used sometimes fell 
short of perfection, he did give an ink¬ 
ling of how, if properly sharpened and 
used by experienced people, they could 
perform efficiently. In the second seg¬ 
ment on the tape UnderhiU sharpens a 
plane iron on a pedal-driven water 
stone, hones it, demonstrates the use of 
a breaker plate, installs the assembly in 
a jack plane and shows how he adjusts 
the iron depth. He uses a succession of 
planes to show how a flat, smooth sur¬ 
face can be produced and ultimately, 
a fully-dimensioned board. 

Other tapes in this series which may 
be of interest to woodworkers are 
Chairmaking, Log and Timber Frame 
Building and there is also one on 
Blacksmithing. I should think these 
tapes would be ideal viewing for stu¬ 
dents in wood shop courses. In addi¬ 
tion to providing an historical 
perspective, seeing an exhausted Roy 
Underhill splitting logs or boring Vil 
holes by hand might enhance their ap¬ 
preciation of modern methods. 





This saw comes 
[ I* with 3hp motor 
as low as $1240. 
Don't miss out! 

t general] 


Machine Only 


—COhlPAFE - 

I #350-1 10" Table Saw 

COMPARE - 


$920.00 


#160-2 Variable Speed Lathe 

— COMPARE -- 


825.00 


li #260-1 Variable Speed Lathe 

COMPARE -- 


1525.00 


li #1180-1 6" Jointer & Stand 
—compare -—— 


535.00 : 


i| #480-1 8" Jointer & Stand 

—COMPARE - 


1075.00 


:| #490-1 15" Bandsaw & Stand 

-COMPARE - 


605.00 i . 


|i #130-1 14" Thickness Planer 


1935.00 


The Humfrey Catalog brings you conase descriptions 
& detailed, large-format photographs of machines 
representing a tradition of solid aafismanship... 


all at factory-direct prices. Send for your copy now. 

|J. Philip Humfrey Ltd. 

3241 Kennedy Road, Un it 7 
;v;: Scarborough, Ontario Ml V 2J9 

Call ToU Free 1-800-3S7-9789 


Let's Have No More 

DUST! 

This Model MRT is a compact, self-con¬ 
tained portable unit for single, dual or four 
fire-resistant filter bag arrangements. 

Exceptionally high CFM per H P. Attaches to 
standard 55-gallon barrel. It is just one of a 
completeiine of Murphy-Rodgers dust col¬ 
lectors to handle dust problems with 
minimum mairrtenance. 


Send for Catalog. 

MURPHY-RODGERS. INC. V 




2303 Belgrave Ave. 
Huntington Pork, CA 90255 


• 213-587-4118 




OLID StTPPORTS ° 
Hinged and Sliding Types 
Machined from Solid Brass 
V 2 ” X Vib” X 8” Opened 
IDEAL FOR CHESTS 

JACK DALE 

284 Pine Street 
Willits, CA. 

95490 



The workbench 
companion 


WATCO' 

74s Md Suit tAe, Sed*? 

DANISH OIL FINISH 

Watco Danish Oil Finish can be your 
ideal workbench companion for all those 
wood finishing projects around the house. 
You’ll be amazed at how easy it is to 
finish wood beautifully with Watco, “The 
Original Danish Oil". Watco gives wood 
that natural, hand-rubbed look with long- 
lasting durability. And because Watco is 
IN the wood. . . not on it like temporary 
surface coatings. ..there is no finish that 
willwearoff. Watco Danish Oil is ideal for 
furniture, paneling, cabinets, doors, trim- 
work and even antiques. It'saiso safe for 
use on butcher blocks, cutting boards, 
and children’stoysafterWatco dries and 
cures in the wood. Choose from 8 beau¬ 
tiful finishes . . . Natural and Medium, 
Dark, and Black Walnut shades, and 
Cherry, Golden Oak, Fruitwood, and 
English Oak colors. 


Send today for “Free” color booklet “Howto 
Finish Wood Beautifully and Easily” and 
the name of your nearest Watco distributor. 
WATCO-DENNIS CORR, 1433 Santa Monica 
Blvd., Suite 90 Dept. PW-67, Santa Monica, 
CA 90404. 

Name_ 

Street_ 


City_ 

State 


Zip 


J 



WATCO 

DANISH 

OIL 

, FINISH , 


June/July 1987 


n 




























































by Deborah L. Bughes 


Professional Presence 


Ring...Ring...Ring...Ring...Ring... 
Ring... 

“Yeah.” 

“Hello. Is this Fred’s Wood Shop?” 

“Yup.” 

“This is Mrs. Smith. Pm calling to 
find out if my table is ready.” 

“Nope.” 

This conversation may be a little ex¬ 
aggerated, but illustrates what I would 
like to talk about: Your “professional 
presence.” 

The dictionary defines a “profes¬ 
sional” as “one working for pay” and 
“presence” as “a person’s bearing or 
demeanor.” Since we all work for pay, 
we are professionals - and there are cer¬ 
tain things we can do to create a profes¬ 
sional presence. 

Fred, our would-be professional, vio¬ 
lated many business rules v^th his awful 
telephone etiquette. His first mistake 
was to let the telephone ring six times; 
nothing drives a customer or new client 
away faster than an unanswered tele¬ 
phone. There is a simple solution to the 


Deborah L. Hughes and her husband own 
and operate Mountain Woodworks in Estes 
Park, Colorado. 


SPECIAL OFFER^^^H 

BRANDING IRON 

$2400 

Pius $2.00 for 
shipping and handling 

Nebr. residents add 
correct sales tax 

SATISFACTION GUARAHTECO 
your money back 

Shipped in 1 week 

Solid brass head — deep cut letters 
First Line: HAND CRAFTED BY — as above 
2nd line: Your choice — 20 characters/spaces max. 
Compact size 

As above but with 3rd line — $37.00 + $2.00 


ORDER TOLL FREE 1-800-826-7606 (except Nebraska) 
In Nebraska 1 •402-464-0511 


BrtK:hL're<>fifD on other models, write or call (402) 464-0511 

Order by mail from: NOVA TOOL CO. 

'’SSS Colfax Circle, Dept. PWC86 -—7^1 

V/SA PO. Box 29341. Lin coin, NE 68529 





Cal Ooh Lumber Co. ^ 

^ Representative (916)534-1426 


Oel.Very Available 
Open Saturday 
— Featuring — 

California Black Oak • White Oak 
Pacific Madrone • Tan Oak 
California Black Walnut 

BRUCE HALL Cal Oak Road, P.O. Box 689 

Oroville, CA 95965 


problem of not hearing the phone or 
having to interrupt a delicate gluing 
operation to answer it. Buy a telephone 
answering machine. While better ma¬ 
chines can be very costly, the business 
return from never missing important 
calls is well worth the initial investment. 
People may complain about having to 
talk to a machine, but nearly everyone 
will if it means getting a message 
across. 

The second mistake our friend made 
was failing to identify either himself or 
his business name when he answered. 
A lot of business people act as they are 
either afraid of the telephone or resent 
it as an intrusion. The telephone is a 
tool, a piece of equipment, and when 
used properly, can only enhance the 
flow of your business. Fred also would 
have done well to use the opportunity 
of having Mrs. Smith on the phone to 
explain courteously why he did not 
have her table finished and when she 
could expect the job to be done. 

Another basic business aid that will 
make any woodworker more profes¬ 
sional is a well-laid-out business card 
with all pertinent information about 
the business. You don’t have to under¬ 
stand graphic design or layout tech¬ 
niques; the printers are professionals 
and it’s their job to assist you in creat¬ 
ing a card that will best satisfy your 
particular needs. 

A proper sign should be an essential 
part of your business, too. Let people 
know you’re there by a large, easily read 
sign that not only names your business, 
but also explains what you do. You 
don’t want people driving off the road, 
craning their necks looking for your 
shop, or worse yet, drive past, unable 
to find you at all! 

At the entrance to your shop, post 
the hours you are open. If you must be 
gone - and the shop therefore closed - 
leave a number where you can be 
reached or the time you expect to be 
back. Don’t leave a note that says 
“Back in 30 minutes!’ No one knows 


what time you left. 

If you have followed all these basic 
rules, you probably have clients in your 
shop, and there is a lot you can do to 
make that visit as comfortable as pos¬ 
sible. You should have a clean, well- 
organized office space with places for 
you and your customers to sit and dis¬ 
cuss their needs. An up-to-date port¬ 
folio, and a library of woodworking 
books and magazines, can be invalua¬ 
ble tools. Be sure to keep a pad of 
paper and a pencil on the desk at all 
times for sketching and making notes. 
You appear more efficient and profes¬ 
sional if you’re not rummaging around 
for things. 

A word of warning - the office itself 
is only the beginning. It requires con¬ 
stant attention as it must be dusted and 
vacuumed regularly. You wouldn’t want 
to visit your mechanic and put your 
sleeve in a pool of grease anymore than 
your customers want to be sawdust 
bunnies when they leave your office. 

People like to deal with successful 
people anytime they do business, so it 
is important to look successful. Follow 
the rules of basic personal hygiene: 
have a clean body and a clean head of 
hair. You want your clients to smell the 
wood in your shop, not you! Make sure 
your clothes are clean and free of rips 
and stains (using a shop apron pays off 
here). You wouldn’t want to be treated 
by a doctor wearing a blood-stained 
shirt! 

Above all, use common courtesy 
while dealing with customers and sup¬ 
pliers. When someone enters your shop 
or studio, turn the machinery off, turn 
the radio down, and greet them with a 
friendly “Hello” and a warm hand¬ 
shake. The idea is to make that person 
feel welcome. 

If you expect the pay and respect of 
a professional, you must do your best 
to earn it. The more you can do to 
communicate your professionalism to 
people in a friendly, courteous way, the 
more business you will receive. 
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CARBIDE TIPPED ROUTER BITS 
PROFESSIONAL PRODUCTION QUALITY 


1000’s SOLD TO READERS OF FINE WOODWORKING 


BEST CUT 

BEST PRICE 

ITEM 

NO. 

DESCRIPTION 

RADIUS 

LARGE 

DIAM. 

CUTTING 

LENGTH 

PRICE 


O' 

p. 

^1 

#02 

^3 

COVE 

1/4''R 

3/8*' R 

1/2" R 

1/4” 

3/8" 

1/2" 

1” 

11 / 4 ” 

11/2" 

1/2" 

9/16” 

5/8” 

$13.00 

14.00 

15.00 

s 

cr 

r 

#04 

#05 

#06 

ROUND OVER 

1/4" R 

3/8" R 

1/2” R 

1/4” 

3/8” 

1/2" 

1" 

IV4” 

r/2” 

1/2” 

5/8” 

3/4” 

15.00 

16.00 

19.00 


a 

K 

#07 

#08 

ROMAN OGEE 

5/32" R 

1/4" R 

5/32” 

1/4” 

IV4" 

1V2’’ 

15/32” 

3/4” 

18.00 

20.00 

B 

a 

J 

#11 

#09 

#10 

3/8" 

RABBETING 

1/8" (KERF) SLOT 

1/4'- (KERF) SLOT 

Deep 

3/8” 

CUTTER 

CUTTER 

1 V 4 ” 

IV4” 

1'/4" 

1/2” 

1/8” 

1/4” 

14.00 

14.00 

14.00 



r 

#12 

45° CHAMFER 

45° 

Angle 

IV2" 

5/8” 

15.00 


n 

m 

#15 

RAISED PANEL 

20° 

Angle 

1-5/8" 

1/2” 

25.00 

1 

j 

1 

#35 

#36 

#37 

1/4" V Groove 90° 

3/8" V Groove 90° 

1/2" V Groove 90° 

1/4" 

3/8” 

1/2” 

1/4" 

3/8" 

1/2" 

8.00 

9.00 

11.00 


3 

i 

#16 

#17 

#18 

3/8" Dovetail 9° 

1/2" Dovetail 14° 

3/4" Dovetail 14° 

3/8” 

1/2" 

3/4” 

3/8" 

1/2" 

7/8” 

7.50 

8.50 

10.50 

1 

1 

#19 

#20 

#21 

CORE BOX (ROUN 

3/8" Core Box 

1/2" Core Box 

3/4” Core Box 

1_ 

D NOSE) 

3/16” 

1/4” 

3/8” 

3/8" 

1/2" 

3/4” 

3/8” 

11/32” 

5/8” 

11.00 

14.00 

18.00 


Q 

i 


#22 

#23 

GROOVE FORMING OGEE 

1/2" Grooving Ogee 
3/4” Grooving Ogee 

1/2” 

3/4” 

3/8” 

7/16” 

16.50 

21.00 


n 

j 


#24 

#25 

#26 

#27 

#28 

1/4” Straight Bit 

5/16” Straight Bit 

3/8” Straight Bit 

1/2” Straight Bit 

3/4” Straight Bit 

1/4” 

5/16" 

3/8" 

1/2” 

3/4" 

3/4” 

1” 

1” 

1" 

1” 

7.00 

7.00 

7.00 

7.00 

10.50 

« Flush 
J 1 Trim 

i: 

#13 

1/2” FLUSH TRIM 

1/2" 

1” 

8.50 

#14 

3/8” KEY HOLE cuts zia" key hole for 

(This Bit only HSS} FLUSH MOUNTING 

PICTURE FRAMES, ETC. 

8.50 


WHEN ORDERING ANY THREE OR MORE, DEDUCT $1.00 EACH 
ALL PRICES POSTAGE PAID 


• Professional Production Quality • 1/2” Ball Bearing Pilot 
• 1/4” Diameter Shanks x IV 4 ” Long • One Piece Construction 
• Two Flute Thick High Quality Tungsten Carbide Tips 

To order by Master Charge or Visa Toll Free 
7 Day — 24 Hour Order Service Call 
1-800-533-9298 (In PA 1-800-346-7511 Ext. 56) 

or send check to: 

MLCS, P.0, Box 53P Rydal, PA 19046 



NEW, SELF-FEEDING 
Model #B-ia Bmsh Head 


replaces hand sanding 
on all types of shaped 
surfaces including 
mouldings, furniture, 
and carvings. 


Write for brochure and price Ust. 


S<i4id-^ctc 


BCFG. COMPAirr 


321 NORTH JUSTINE AVENUE • CHICAGO, IL 60607 • 312/997-2200 



pocket-size 

MINI-LIGNO 

without E^2 

$110 

only 


Wood Moisture 

Meters 


Why waste 
time and money 
on wood that is not dry? 

New: Mini-Ligno C 

the only moisture meter 
you may ever need. 

Instrument can be used for veneer 
through heavy timbers with pins 
mounted directly on inslrumerU J Via" 
or ^ 19 -) and with external electrodes 
(measuring depth up to 2 ^. Also 
available Mini-Ligno E range 6-36%. 
Call 1-800-227-2105 for more 
information 


PO Box 30145 fw 
Portfand. OR 97230 
503 2S7-3957 

L ig n o m at USA Ltd Tei: 000*227-2105 
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TRANSPOWER I SIX-IN-ONE 


THE FINEST MULTI PURPOSE MACHINE IN THE WORLD. 

• 10" TABLE SAW 

—3" Maximum cut 

• 34" WOOD LATHE 
—I 6 V 2 " Turning Swing 

• I 6 V 2 " DRILL PRESS 
—Variable speed from 

900-5200 R.P.M. 

• DISC SANDER 
—12" Sanding capacity 

• BORING MACHINE 
—Unlimited working length 

• PIN ROUTER 
—Va" Shank capacity 

ALL FOR ONLY <hQnn 
FOB EL MONTE 

Other available fools 

• 14" Band Saw....$199 

• 6- Jointer.$265 

• 18" Jig Saw.$235 

• 15" Planer.$625 

• vr Shaper.S445 

■ Dust Collector_$245 



Please call for free brochure 

TCM INDUSTRIES, INC. 

11000 E. Rush Street, Unit 18 
S. El Monte, CA 91733 

1 - 800 - 654-7702 

In California (818) 444-4132 


This multi-purpose machine 
" with variable speed motor which 
can develop up to 3 HP. with 
power to spare for SAWING, 
ROUTING, TURNING. DRILL¬ 
ING, SANDING and BORING. 
We invite you to take a closer 
look at these special features 
with atfordable price that will 
appeal to the professional and 
amateur alike. 

Please contact your local dealer 


CA (714) 557-1666 CO (303) 259-3282 
CA (916) 427-7171 UT (801) 298-9207 
CA (619) 268-8877 AZ (602) 885-9092 
CA (804) 466-4451 lA (208) 343-1914 


Dealer Inquiry Invited 





















by Graham Blackborn 


For many woodworkers the table saw 
is the pride of the workshop because 
it can perform an enormous number of 
functions fast and accurately. It is also 
the machine most likely to have its safe¬ 
ty features removed for the sake of ex- 
pendiency, and consequently has earned 
a reputation of being one of the more 
dangerous machines to operate. With 
ear protection the noise can be dealt 
with, and dust collectors can be in¬ 
stalled to remove the sawdust; in fact, 
a whole array of support systems from 
jigs to power-assisted feeders can sup¬ 
plement the basic machine. However, 
I frequently remind myself that it is not 
absolutely indispensable, nor is it always 
the best tool for any given sawing job. 

Handsaws can make life easier on 
occasion and provide a welcome and 
safer alternative to the powersaw. For 
example, crosscutting long, heavy 
pieces is much more easily done with 
a crosscut handsaw and two sawhorses 
than trying to manipulate an unwieldy 
board on a narrow table saw. Avoiding 
binding and kick back while ripping 
twisted or warped boards on a table 
saw can be a dangerous operation, but 
there is no such danger when done by 
hand. Very small pieces are also more 
safely cut on a bench with a handsaw 
than trying to feed them through a 
table saw with fingers only a slip away 
from the blade. And no matter what 
you are doing, if far from the wood 
shop, or if the machine breaks down, 
work need not stop if you own and 
know how to use a set of handsaws. 

Suprisingly, a quality handsaw can 
be found for very little. Fm not talk¬ 
ing about new saws, the vast majority 
of which are worse than useless— 
except a few of the expensive ones 
offered in the better mail order cata¬ 
logs. I’m talking about a secondhand 
saw which can be bought for three to 


Graham Blackburn is a furniture designer/ 
maker in Bearsville, New York. 




Good Old Handsaws 
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fifteen dollars at flea markets and the 
like. Of course, a certain amount of 
refitting may be neccesary on a used 
handsaw—but even a new saw is gener¬ 
ally in no condition to be used “as pur¬ 
chased” either. Most will require 
proper jointing and setting, not to 
mention an attempt to make the handle 
comfortable enough for those long 
sessions without causing blisters or 
cramps. Once you know what to look 
for, a secondhand saw is invariably a 
better buy. There is also a greater 
choice among the older saw companies 
that offered fine products in an almost 
endless variety of sizes, styles, and 
lengths. 

Nowadays, ripsaws are made only in 
the 26" length, and few makers have 
more than two point sizes. Once you 
start looking for a secondhand saw in 
junk shops and dealers that specialize 
in old antique tools, you will discover 
that ripsaws were made from four to 


eight points to the inch, and can be 
found in lengths ranging from 18" to 
28". Such a selection gives you the op¬ 
portunity to find the most efficient and 
comfortable saw for the job at hand. 

It’s not hard to tell a quality hand¬ 
saw, even if you are looking at some 
that have been abused and now appear 
blunt, rusty, and covered with paint. 
Avoid any saw that is badly dented or 
bent—there are plenty of straight ones 
out there. Paint and rust can be cleaned 
off and even a few missing teeth need 
not worry you if it is a top quality saw. 
The most helpful clues are in the han¬ 
dle. Today’s saws tend to have simple 
handles frequently made of hand-wear¬ 
ing plastic. Yesterday’s saws were made 
for continual use so the handle was 
made with utmost attention. As a 
result, handles were designed with a 
great deal of care and pride. A good 
indication of the quality of a saw is the 
amount of shaping and carving on the 
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handle. One made of carved and pol¬ 
ished applewood, beech or other hard¬ 
wood, and fixed to the blade with four 
or five brass screws (one of which has 
the makers name and trademark on it), 
is a sure sign that the blade it holds is 
fine cast or spring steel, ground and 
tempered. 

There are many handle designs, each 
more beautiful than the last, shaped 
with graceful curves that receive the 
blade in various ways, some designed 
to make it nearly imposible for the 
blade to work loose. By the way, a loose 
handle is no cause for rejection. As the 
humidity changes, occasional tightening 


of the screws is neccesary; a wobbly 
handle uses up energy that should be 
transmitted directly to the blade. A 
handle with chips, slivers, or even large 
pieces missing is not completely defec¬ 
tive beacuse pieces can always be glued 
and shaped to match. But a thoroughly 
cracked handle shoud be replaced. If 
you find an unbent blade with a severely 
damaged, yet intricate handle, it might 
well pay to buy it and replace the han¬ 
dle using the old one as a pattern. 

You will find many secondhand saws 
that are no better than most of the new 
saws. Keep an eye open for a fine handle 
and occasionally you may discover a 


real prince from the past, such as a 
dual-handled ripsaw fitted with an over¬ 
hand grip. It used to be a common 
practice to rip boards secured at bench 
height, with the saw’s teeth facing away 
from the operator. This practice was 
considered less tiring, so handles were 
made to accomodate both forms of use. 
If you find a saw that has a handle with 
two openings, then you have found one 
of these unique saws. You might even 
discover one with a homemade over¬ 
hand ripping attachment. I should point 
out that overhand ripping still requires 
the kerf to be started in the conventional 
way. The wood is then secured on a 
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bench to be ripped in a standing posi¬ 
tion, or laid out on sawhorses and 
secured by simply straddling it. 

Depth gauges were a fairly common 
refinement on handsaws, but are no 
longer available, A blade with holes 
drilled in it was surely fitted for this 
purpose. The depth gauge produced a 
controlled, standard cut for tenoning, 
dovetailing, curving, or cog-cutting. 
There is no reason why you could not 
affix a depth gauge to any handsaw not 
originally possessing one. In the sim¬ 
plest form, all that is neccesary is a 
batten or guide clamped to the blade. 
You can drill your own holes and make 
an adjustable gauge if you so desire. 

Many people look at the relatively 


simple handtools and wonder in amaze¬ 
ment that such tools could have 
produced the sophisticated joinery in 
the masterpieces of the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury. They fail to realize that pre¬ 
mechanised woodworkers had greater 
skill with handtools, and that they used 
a large array of jigs and fixures no 
longer evident today™such as the 
depth gauge on handsaws. 

1 found a rarer version of a handsaw 
with a depth gauge at an antique show 
in upstate New York. At first glance it 
looked like a western nineteenth cen¬ 
tury version of the Japenese ryobi—a 
saw with teeth on both sides of the 
blade. In fact, it was a western-style 
tenon or back saw with an adjustable 


back. A normal tenon saw has a steel 
or brass strip permenently attached to 
the back to keep it from flexing dur¬ 
ing a cut. This particular saw held the 
back and blade in place by two screws 
in the handle which allowed the sawyer 
to position the back for use as a depth 
5 gauge, or to reverse the blade to take 
1 advantage of different point sizes. 

- My first thought was that this was 
« just another nineteenth century design 
f to offer the user the convenience of two 
I saws in one, much the same as the 
universal planes developed in this peri¬ 
od. But during an extensive frame and 
panel job, which circumstances de¬ 
manded be done by hand, 1 soon dis¬ 
covered that a tenon saw with a depth 
gauge was a veritable boon and the saw 
quickly became an indispensable part 
of my tool kit. Once 1 set the back 
where 1 needed it there was no more 
painstaking measuremnts to make for 
each shoulder. A wonderful idea that 
is as useful today as when it was first 
conceived. 

Aside from the two-sided tenon saw 
and ripsaws that 1 have been talking 
about, there are equal numbers of 
crosscut and panel saws from the past 
just waiting to find their useful place 
alongside the powersaws of today. 
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Poiter-CaBle Unites Joiner Technology 
With An Affordable Price. 


Join forces with the advanced joiner 
technology of Porter-Cable’s Modef 
555 Plate Joiner ft's a powerful, 
American designed and manufac¬ 
tured machine that makes joining 
material faster and easier than ever 
before. With a unique vertical handle 
for comfort and speed,.,a heavy-duty 
5 amp motor for smoother cutting. 
and an industrial-rated belt drive for 
quieter operation. 

Used in Europe for years, this previ¬ 
ously expensive technology is now 
available in a precision engineered 
American made machine at an afford¬ 
able price. All of which makes the Porter- 
Cable Plate Joiner the perfect tool for 
cabinet workers, furniture makers, and 



specially woodworkers., in any joining 
application where precise alignment 
and fit is critical. Porter-Cable also 
offers joining biscuits in the three stand¬ 
ard sizes, now manufactured in the 
USA to exacting specifications to work 
with all brands of plate joiners. 

So visit your local Porter-Cable 
distributor today...and join up with 
the Model 555. You’ll find it's one 
perfect marriage. 

America’s Working Class 

PORTER^meiE 

PROFESSIONAL POWER TOOLS 

P.O. BOX 2468 - JACKSONJN 38302 


Product available August 1987 








Is There a Plate Joiner in Your Future? 
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No, they aren't TonVSi® bulldozers, these are the first of a new tool that makes quick, 
strong, easy-to-align edge-to~edge and butt joints. From the left are the Freud, 
Virutex, Elu, Lximello Top and Lamello Junior plate joiners. 


Tests and comments 
on the first batch 
of a new portable 
power tool 

by Hugh Foster 

Can you imagine what life was like 
before there were routers or portable 
belt Sanders? Oh sure, woodworkers in 
the past got along fine without such 
“necessities’’ and were none the wiser; 
but now that you have them, would you 
want to give them up? Well, now there’s 
another piece of equipment just com¬ 
ing on the market, the plate joiner, that 
may soon join the others as a tool 
you’ll wonder how^ you ever got along 
without. 

I got my hands on five plate joiners 
that are currently available and a couple 
of prototypes that will soon be avail¬ 
able and did some extensive testing. To 
make the test as meaningful as possible, 
I worked with each in my own small, 
one-off shop, and also had them tested 
at a local production shop owned by 
my friend Gene Bauch. Several other 
very knowledgeable woodworkers have 
shared their evaluations with me, so 
that I can share them with you. 

Hugh Foster is a part-time furniture designer/ 
builder in Manitowoc, Wisconsin. 


A plate joiner is basically a 4" saw 
blade mounted on a “die grinder-like” 
device with a special spring-loaded face 
plate that sets the depth for plunge¬ 
cutting. Short spurs grab the workpiece 
while the blade plunges through the 
faceplate to make just the right cut for 
a biscuit, a flat, football shaped spline, 
also called a joining plate. The system 
is a fast, easy, acurate way to join wood 
in situations that might otherwise call 
for a mortise and tenon, a tongue and 
groove, or dowels. Edge-to-edge gluing 
and splined miters can also be made 
stronger and easier to align using this 
tool. 

The biscuits work like dowels and 
splines to help adjoining surfaces line 
up flush. They are made of kiln-dried, 
bias-cut, compressed beechwood and 
come in three sizes; ftO {7%” x 17/% 
m{7/^ X 2//) and x 27^- The 

blade on the plate joiners is % 2 " thick. 


that’s .15625" for you decimal users, 
and the decimal is important here be¬ 
cause we tested the biscuits’ thickness 
with a surface gauge. Dry, a biscuit is 
.148" thick; moistened, it swells quickly 
to .165and after 40 minutes of drying 
time, it stabilizes at .164" You needn’t 
study these numbers long to understand 
what the plate joiner will accomplish 
in your shop. When that .164" thick 
biscuit is inside that .156" slot, you have 
a joint that’s mechanically sound, to 
say the very least! 

Another advantage of this swelling 
is that it reduces clamping time. For my 
first test, I glued up a small panel. I 
jointed the edges of two pieces of maple 
(1" X 6 " X 15 "), cut plate joint slots cen¬ 
tered 2" from either end and another 
in the middle. I laid a fair bead of glue 
down the center and into the plate joint 
slots, slid in three biscuits and clamped 
it with a single clamp. After ten 


The “biscuits” are made from compressed beachwood and come in three sizes: 1120, UlO and HO. 
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minutes of drying time I scraped off 
the excess glue (which was still about 
the consistency of cottage cheese), and 
ran the piece through the surface 
planer on both sides. As I stressed the 
piece in my hands, I could see a little 
bit of glue working in and out of a little 
snipe in one end of the joint, (a result 
of hasty stock preparation). Of course 
the glue hadn’t set in 10 minutes; the 
joining plates were all that held the 
panel together. Wondering what it 
would take to break the joint, I began 
to torsion the panel in my hands. After 
five minutes of straining at full strength 
the joint broke—but none of the three 
biscuits broke. The glue inside the joint 
was still wet. Only the biscuits had held 
this assemblage together. I was im¬ 
pressed. Biscuit joining like this is more 
than just a handy alignment aid; it also 
permits removing the clamps quite a bit 
sooner than one otherwise might. Since 
most shops are short of clamps (no 
matter how many are actually there), 
this permits a smoother work cycle. 

Compared to the price of commercial 
dowel pegs, biscuits cost slightly more 
than twice as much (about 3 cents 
apiece). But when you factor in the 
value of your time, plate joining be¬ 
comes one of the least expensive means 
of joinery available. 

While some manufacturers insist on 
our using only their brand of biscuits, 
there appears to be complete inter¬ 
changeability between the brands. I 


would buy the least expensive and 
would keep a spare package of size 20 
on hand; if you live away from a big 
city, you may not be able to buy these 
from stock in your local hardware 
store. 

After you get the biscuits home, store 
them in sealed containers, Ziploc ® 
bags for example, because they are 
affected by humidity. Improper storage 
could be expensive. Another reason for 
keeping a spare bag on hand is that a 
thousand of them isn’t as many as it 
sounds. They go fast. I’d buy a package 
of each size to start with, so the real 
net price of your plate joiner is about 
$90 higher than your best quote, unless 
you don’t plan to use it. 

Speed, Simplicity 
and Safety 

The plate joiner’s main claim to 
fame is its quick, accurate butt joints. 
The procedure is described here in the 
steps of making a small divided box: 
mark two opposing box sides for the 
partition. Be sure to measure to an edge 
of the divider, not the center. Clamp the 
partition to the box side so that they 
meet flat at the layout line where the 
joint is to be made. Cut two slots in the 
divider with the plate joiner set up hori¬ 
zontally. Then cut the matching slots 
in the side with the machine held verti¬ 
cally. That whole process takes only a 
couple of seconds. The joints are to 
have biscuits 2” from either end and on 


about 4—6" intervals between the ends. 
The cuts can be laid out by eye; you 
just mark for the center of the slot, line 
up the center mark on the face plate 
of the machine and plunge right in. 

Making the joints at the corners of 
the box is just as easy. Simply lay down 
a piece of similar thickness to support 
the machine while cutting. 

It is always a good idea to test fit the 
piece with dry biscuits before gluing. 
The grooves are cut a bit deeper than 
half the biscuit’s width to accommo¬ 
date glue—this also makes them slightly 
longer than the splines, thus allowing 
about a quarter inch of lengthwise play 
so that you can adjust the pieces to be 
flush at the ends. 

To make carcases with mitered corn¬ 
ers, mark for the biscuit centers on the 
ends of the adjoining pieces, set the 
angle on the base plate of the machine 
and make all the cuts. My experiment¬ 
ing has shown that for this kind of 
joint I have best luck cutting #20 slots 
and filling them with #10 biscuits. This 
leaves me just a bit of extra leeway for 
drawing up these joints. 

Even picture framing can be done 
better with a plate joiner. If the pieces 
are wide enough to take a #0 biscuit, 
one in each corner is far superior to 
cross nailing. 

After about 40 hours of experiment¬ 
ing with plate joiners, I am convinced 
that they are among the safest tools in 
the shop. You would have to try to cut 


To make the joint at the corner of a box, mark for the thickness of the side, then clamp the side to the end piece with its edge lined up 
to the mark. Rest the machine on a board of equal thickness to cut the slots in the side, then, with the machine held vertically, cut matching 
slots in the end piece by referencing the tool against the side piece. 
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yourself with it, and that is more than 
can honestly be said for most other 
portable power tools. 

Like routers, belt sanders, and most 
other electrically powered tools, plate 
joiners are loud. They all run just 
above lOOdB, and smart operators will 
wear hearing protection. Dumb oper¬ 
ators will one day wear hearing aids. 

Test Results 

Here are our impressions of the var¬ 
ious plate joiners that were available in 
early 1987. The chart on page 22 spells 
out the features, specifications and so 
on, so these paragraphs concentrate on 
our reactions to using the tools. 

Elu 

The Elu is a real handful of German 
engineering. Powerful and rattle-free, 
it has two operating positions, for it 
works as a groover in addition to mak¬ 
ing slots for biscuits. Its blade adjusts 
precisely to the seam at the joint of the 
blade guard, or to about Xa'" to either 
side of it. Coupled with the fence, this 
makes the unit handy for grooving. 

The Elu’s action is unlike that of any 
of the others; the faceplate pivots so 
that the blade angles into the cut rather 
than plunging straight in. For this rea¬ 
son, the unit seems to be somewhat 
skittish. Clamping the work is imper- 


The Elu is one of the two machines that 
has a pivoting action. Besides making 
biscuit slots it can be used for grooving. 



ative. This is the only unit tested that 
lacks little spurs on the face plate to 
grab the work while cutting because 
they would interfere with grooving, and 
unless grooving is important to you, 
their absence is a major shortcoming. 

It features the best trigger of the lot. 
The machine is on only while the 
switch is held in position; a safety fea¬ 
ture 1 appreciate. For this left-handed 
woodworker, it also has the best chip 
ejector of the bunch; unlike all the 
others, this one throws the chips away 
from me. 

Another real plus for Elu is the ease 
with which its blade can be changed 
or adjusted. This is the only unit of 
the ones we tested that has a blade 
guard which doesn’t require a tool for 
removal. 

Freud 

Several people who saw the Freud 
machine before I did suggested that it 
was crude. I don’t agree with them. 
Freud is the newest entrant in the mar¬ 
ket, and is very well researched. It has 
most of the best features of the other 
models, even though some are not im¬ 


louder running at no-load speed than 
it is under load. It would be possible 
to build a real litany of complaints 
about the Freud, but most of them 
seem minor when you note that it costs 
so much less than the others. 

The Freud is my second favorite of 
the plate joiners, and it certainly pro¬ 
vides the most bang for the buck. Had 
I never played with the Lamello Top, 
I would have been more than satisfied 
with this machine. In the millwork 
shop where it will see harder use than 
in my furniture shop, price helped to 
make this one the favorite. 

Virutex 

The Virutex looks more like a less- 
expensive Lamello Top than like a 
souped-up Freud. Nevertheless, there 
are a couple of features that puts the 
machine in the middle of my list of 
preferences. 

The Virutex’s switch is superior to 
Freud’s, and is well isolated from the 
user under a dustproof, “shock-proof’ 
rubber hood. We found it to be rather 
awkwardly placed near the rear of the 
machine. The castings on the face plate 
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The depth-adjustment 
plate of the Freud is 
accurate and easy 
to adjust. 


plemented with the same sophistication. 

Freud’s switch is well positioned, but 
doesn’t slide as easily as any of the 
others. It seems to be located for oper¬ 
ation by the thumb of the right hand 
of a right-handed operator. Right- 
handed operators will like the tool’s 
dust ejection. 

It’s front plate is scaled in both 
inches and millimeters, and the 45° or 
depth-adjustment plate is grooved for 
square operation and fitted with the 
easiest-to-adjust lock-down knobs; set¬ 
up could be done one-handed. 

The lack of sophistication shows in 
the noise level. This machine is 2dB 


and other parts of this machine are of 
heavier gauge aluminum and have 
more ribbing than the Freud features. 
Its face plate is ruled in both inches and 
millimeters on each side of the casting. 
The fence adjusters are accurate and 
square, but the large lock-down levers 
can’t be turned through a full 360° 
without hitting the housing. When the 
screw that holds it in place fell off one 
side, adjusting the machine got easier 
because I could pull off the lever and 
then reposition it to further tighten the 
setting. I became convinced that 1 
could use the machine for a long time 
without replacing that screw. The Viru- 
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The switch on the Virutex is protected by a 
dustproof, ^'shockproof* rubber hood. 


tex is one of two machines whose case 
doesn’t strain the “relief’ portion of 
the cord. 

Since the Freud machine came on the 
market, the careful shopper’s street price 
of the Virutex has come down nearly 
$50. Two members of my sampler panel 
preferred this machine over all; price 
played a factor in their choice, for this 
machine is more like the Lamello Top 
than any of the other less-expensive 
models; 

Lamello Junior 

Unanimously our least favorite of 
the machines, the Lamello Junior 
seems a “poor” little brother to the 
Top. The Junior is the only one of the 
machines that requires you to add clips 
to the machine to change biscuit sizes. 
The clips aren’t hard to add, but they 
are almost certain to get lost. Similarly, 
when I handed the machine to Gene 
Bauch for his appraisal, he plugged it 
in and was ready to go to work, but 
couldn’t find the switch. The toggle 
switch works easily, but its positioning 
inside a recess on the unit’s back end 
is a frustration. The face plate and the 
45 ° adjustment fence are plastic. Now, 
I know that there are some plastics that 
are superior to cast aluminum in re¬ 
sistance to wear, etc., but when I look 


at the plastic, what I see is plastic. Even 
when I try to overpower my emotions 
with intellect (the machine is, after all, 
perfectly straight and true), I find a 
scale that is marked only in millimeters, 
and 1 don’t even want to understand 
that. 

The body of the Junior is shorter 
than that of the others by just enough 
that when we tried to operate it by 
hanging on to the body rather than the 
handle, we got our fingers pinched. 
(Everyone who tested the machines 
held them all by the body rather than 
by the handle.) 


costs down, Lamello provides Junior 
with a cardboard case that doesn’t 
bend the cord. Frankly, it is one of the 
better cases; one might do worse than 
use it as a model to make a wooden fit¬ 
ted case. 

As I read through these comments 
about the Junior, I find that I am 
describing a machine that is too good 
to be “worst. ” Maybe what made it 
“worst” is that it came to me in a carton 
with the “best. ” If Lamello moved the 
switch and replaced some of the plastic 
with metal, it would be easy to move 
this one far up the scale. 



The Lamello Junior 
uses little clips 
(foreground) to set 
the depth of cut 
for the different 
biscuit sizes. 


There are reasons to consider this 
machine though. Most shops will use 
#20 biscuits more often than the other 
sizes, so the spring clips needn’t be a 
problem. The machine is smooth in 
operation, and amazingly enough, the 
quietest of the lot. It will operate all the 
accessories in the Lamello system, 
which may be a considerable bonus. 
Additionally, it is the only “moderately 
priced” unit equipped with a slip clutch; 
if you have less than reliable employees 
who operate your tools, this may be the 
one for you. In an attempt to keep 


Lamello Top 

The Lamello Top is almost as differ¬ 
ent from the others as is the Elu, and 
it is the fastest and easiest to use of the 
sample collection. Rather than the con¬ 
vertible attachment for the face plate, 
the machine has an adjustable face 
plate that can be set for any angle. 
Within the first half hour of operation, 
I could see how much handier this sys¬ 
tem was. Its adjustable head reduces 
jigging time; all others require making 
jigs and supports for other than 90° or 
45 ° cuts. 


The Lamello Top 
is the only plate 
joiner whose face 
plate can be set 
at any angle. 
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The Top indexes on both and /z" 
thick material. It makes repetitive cuts 
more accurately and more quickly than 
the others, and there is less vibration 
transferred to the operator’s hands. 
While I would prefer narrower, more 
precise index marks, more gradations 
on the adjustable angle top, and a scale 
of some kind on the face plate, nearly 
everything else about the machine is 
better than one might expect or need. 
Its powerful motor is slip-clutch pro¬ 
tected, its switch is the easiest to use 
(though I still prefer that of the Elu), 
and the machine has the best balance 
of the batch. It also features a spindle 
lock which makes blade changing 
much easier. 

If you buy a Top, one of your first 
projects may be a new case; the supplied 
case is wonderful, but it is about an 
inch too short to house the cord 
properly. When 1 build my case it will 
also include storage for a portable 
number of biscuits. 

The Problem with Plate Joiners 

When Gene Bauch and I ex¬ 
perimented with the machines together, 
we found that we were forever operat¬ 


ing them from their bodies rather than 
by their handles. It seemed to us that 
the handles were cockeyed by 90°. If 
some manufacturer wanted to get all us 
“old timers” to use his forthcoming 
version of the plate joiner, he would fit 
it with a handle like a plane’s and with 
the switch appropriately mounted on 
that handle. Changing the tool this 


much wouldn’t upset the balance of the 
machine, and it would indeed make 
operation easier. The other two mem¬ 
bers of my sampling panel, tool ven¬ 
dors Harold Carlson and Ed Hinsa, 
concurred with this suggestion. Since 


one of the major domestic or Japanese 
toolmakers is sure to enter this market 
soon, we hope they heed this sugges¬ 
tion at least long enough to try it in 
their experimental shops. 
Porter-Cable 

One company that is experimenting 
with this type of handle is Porter- 
Cable. We were nearly done testing 


when I heard a rumor that Porter- 
Cable would be offering a plate joiner 
in early summer. I contacted them, and 
they supplied me with a prototype for 
a week. Their prototype goes a long 
way toward correcting the deficiency in 


This prototype of the 
Porter-Cable model has 
the most convenient 
handle design of all 
the machines tested 
Note: the production 
run of this machine 
may be slightly 
different. 



PLATE JOINERS 

MANUFACTURER 

MODEL 

COUNTRY 
OF ORIGIN 

WATTS 

: RPM's 

WEIGHT 

Ib-oz 

MANUAL 

SOUND LEVEL 
dB's 

UST PRICE* 
STREET PRICE 

BOSCH 

— 

USA 

620 

10,000 

5 

N/A 

102 no load 

102 load 

$250-299 

N/A 

ELU 

OS840 

West 

Germany 

600 

7,500 

7 

poor 

97 no load 

103 load 

$440 

$390 

FREUD 

JS100 

Spain 

550 

10,000 

6-3 

poor 

105 no load 

103 load 

$259 

$175-199 

LAMELLO 

JUNIOR 

Switzer¬ 

land 

500 

10,000 

6-6 

poor 

101 no load 

102 load 

$350 
near list 

LAMELLO 

TOP 

Swizter- 

land 

600 

8,000 

7 

excellent 

100 no load 

102 load 

$599 

PORTER-CABLE 

555 

USA 

N/A 

8,000 

5 

N/A 

95 no load 

93 load 

N/A 

N/A 

VIRUTEX 

0-81 

Spain 

500 

10,000 

7 

good 

101 no load 

104 load 

$365 

$279-335 


•Pricing is current as of January/February, 1987 
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the handle, and it is both quieter and 
lighter than any of the other units 
which would surely make a lot of 
difference if one were to operate it all 
day. The reason for both these differ¬ 
ences lies in the fact that it is belt- 
driven (with toothed “super torque” 
belts) rather than gear driven. The pro¬ 
totype 1 received had supposedly cut 
20,000 slots in oak without producing 
any noticeable wear on the belt. Gene 
and I both preferred the “American 
style” handle, though he felt that it 
could be further improved; indeed, by 
the time the product reaches market, it 
may well be. 

The Porter-Cable is different in 


Manufacturers’ Addresses 
for More Information 

Colonial Saw 

(importer of the Lamello) 
100 Pembroke St. 

P.O. Box A 
Kingsten, MA 02364 
(617) 585-4364 

Freud 

218 Feld Ave. 

High Point, NJ 27264 
(800) 334-4107 

Porter-Cable Corp. 

Youngs Crossing at Hwy 45 
Jackson, TN 38304-2468 
(901) 668-8600 

Robert Bosch Corp. 

P.O. Box 2217 

New Bern, NC 28560-9399 

(919) 633-4133 

Rudolf Bass, Inc. 

(importer of the Virutex) 

45 Halladay St. 

Jersey City, JN 07304 
(201) 433-3800 

Woodcraft Supply Corp. 

(importer for the Elu) 

41 Atlantic Ave. 

Woburn, MA 01888 
(617) 935-5860 


another way, too. It indexes for miter 
cuts against the outside of the work 
rather than the inside; thus, when 
pieces of unequal thickness are mitered 
(for what reason, I cannot imagine), 
they meet correctly at the outside edge 
of the joint rather than at the inside 
edge. 

I have been promised that the pro¬ 
duction model will feature scales on the 
faceplate, a quicker and truer adjusting 
system, and more accurate indexing 
marks and viewing holes than the pro¬ 
totype features. It will be made in the 
United States. All things considered, 
this machine has altered the way I look 
at plate joiners. This article was sub¬ 
stantially written before I got the 
Porter-Cable unit, and I was nearly 
100*70 certain that I would be buying 
a Lamello Top for use in my own shop. 
Now I’m not so sure! If the price is 
right, and if the good features and high 


and it angles into the work instead of 
plunging straight in. It too has a rip 
fence attachment so that it can be used 
for grooving. Although this fence isn’t 
made of the fancy, highly-tnachined 
(and thus very expensive) material of 
the Elu’s, it is high quality, and it seems 
to be coated with a material that keeps 
it from skittering around the way the 
Elu did for me. 

One important difference is the 
price. The Bosch is likely to list for 
about half the price of the Elu. Also, 
while the Elu did the best job of throw¬ 
ing the chips away from me, the Bosch 
does them one better—it is fitted with 
a dust bag and they promise a vacuum 
attachment for users who want an even 
cleaner environment. 

This machine also has some features 
that are similar to the Lamello Top. Its 
face plate can be set at any angle from 
45 ° to 90° and it features a spindle lock 


The Bosch plate joiner 
comes with a dust bag. 
Like the Elu, it pivots 
into the work instead 
of plunging. 



quality of this hand-made prototype 
are preserved, I will almost certainly be 
a convert to this light, quiet, American- 
made unit—especially if they market a 
dust extraction unit fairly quickly. I 
tried unsuccessfully to buy the proto- 
t>T5e. 

Bosch 

As you read this article, this last plate 
joiner may not yet be available in the 
United States, cilthough it has been in 
Europe for quite some time It probably 
will be on the market here before the 
year ends. 

This unit is more similar to the Elu 
than to any of the others. Like the Elu, 
its blade can be adjusted side to side, 


instead of a two-wrench blade chang¬ 
ing system. 

The drawback to this machine is its 
pivoting instead of plunging action. The 
manufacturer recommends that you 
always cut from the same side since the 
housing can’t be marked for centering 
cuts, as can the other units. This means 
you’ll have to make some test cuts or 
else fit the biscuits in oversized slots, 
thus defeating the real convenience of 
using a plate joiner. I would find a way 
to mark the housing so I could make 
“flip-flop” cuts—at least for #20 bis¬ 
cuits, and it seems to me that this 
marking could be done more accurately 
at the factory. If all you plan to do is 
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plate joining and your real goal ivS to 
save the most time by doing so, this 
may not be the unit for you* 

Accessories 

Even if you buy a non-Lamello 
machine you are likely to be a Lamello 
customer, for they have designed an in¬ 
teresting array of accessories to work 
with plate joiners—some very useful, 
some not so. 

The Lamello Gluer is one of the 
handier accessories to plate joining. It 
is a plastic glue bottle with a wooden 
base that permits the bottle to be stored 
upside down all the time. What's special 
about it is that the metal tip releases 
glue through channels on two sides so 
you can easily lay glue in the sides of 
the biscuit slots where it is most effec¬ 
tive. For many kinds of joints, that's 


the only glue you really need. No matter 
whose plate joiner you buy, this acces¬ 
sory makes the system really hum, but 
it occurs to me that you could save the 
$18 by getting a glue bottle with a snip- 
off top, and instead of snipping, drill 
two holes through the side. It might be 
worth a try. 

Lamello has a hinge mounting system 
that is one of the slickest solutions Fve 
encountered for the problem of mor¬ 
tising for hinges. Lamello Pauraelle 
hinges come in bright nickel, black, 
and solid brass; each will carry 22 
pounds; it may be necessary to use 
more than a pair in some operations. 
The hinges are sold as “lefts” and 
“rights, ” so they can be used in com¬ 
bination for nonremovable doors, or in 
matching pairs for doors that can be 
lifted out of position. The installation 


Sp^iaily shaped hinges fii 
perfectly into the slots 
milled by plate joiners. 


Lamello makes a glue 
bottle that dispenses glue 
through channels on two 
sides of the tip, making 
it easy to coat both 
sides of the biscuit slots. 



of these high fashion hinges takes 
longer to read about than to do. After 
you have sawn your box open and 
smoothed and squared the opening, 
clamp the lid to the body. Mark out 
hinge locations with a pair of simple 
pencil scribes. Position the plate joiner 
so that it is dead centered on the seam 
and cut #20-size kerfs for each hinge. 
Unclamp and separate the door from 
the carcase. Set hinges loosely in place. 
Punch through the screw holes with an 
awl. (Lamello makes an awl that is han¬ 
dier than the hammer-struck version 
that I have used for years, but not 
necessary.) Screw the hinges in place, 
and the project is finished in less time 
than you can believe. 

Another nifty item from Lamello is 



their Clamping Biscuits. These 
toothed, plastic, ^0 biscuits are certain 
to be popular with all plate joiner users 
because they make conventional clamp¬ 
ing irrelevant. They are expensive: 50 
pieces for $11 or 250 for $48, and by 
their nature (they become part of the 
permanent installation) they can only 
be used once. To test them, I installed 
one halfway and tried to extricate it 
with a pair of pliers. No success. Had 
1 persisted Pd have destroyed the bis¬ 
cuit before it came out. In spite of the 
cost, ril be ordering a full box. 

I am so accustomed to treating the 
problem that the Lamello Mini-Spot 
addresses in a different way that 1 
found this attachment to be expensive 
far beyond its value to me. Basically, 
the Mini-Spot consists of a spear point 
saw blade and a special fence for the 
Top or Junior plate joiners. After the 
I plate joiner has been converted, one 
I simply runs the machine over pitch 
^ pockets or similar defects, and then 
I glues in boat shaped patches which 
Lamello sells in various species. After 
the glue has set, pare the patch flush 
to the surface. This seems to be more 



The “Mini-Spot” cuts out defects in the 
wood so that you can fill them with patches 
of the some species. 


fuss than I go through to solve the 
same problem. I just cut off such 
defects. 1 rip my stock to 4—6" widths 
for gluing anyway, so it’s no trouble to 
use the defects as cutting lines. This 
gadget would make it possible to use 
wider boards if you had a project where 
wider boards would be genuinely 
desirable. $74 for 500 patches (of all the 
same species) and a $173 saw blade 
make my way of doing this operation 
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seem vastly preferable. 

The Nova is an attachment that is 
probably of most use to kitchen in¬ 
stallers. It is attached to either Lamello 
machine with a pair of heavy screws; 
an adjusting screw permits the blade to 
contact the cabinet flush and makes it 
possible to trim off a decorative front 
flush with the edge of the cabinet. It 
works, but it doesn't seem to this user 
to be sufficiently better or quicker than 
trimming with a flush-sided dovetail 
saw. 

The Lamello Simplex Knock-Down 
Fittings are cute and expensive little 
critters ($18 for 40 or $80 for 200). In 
the right application, they could be 
most impressively useful and worth 
every penny. Lamello suggests their 
uses for frames, table aprons, and other 
supports for heavy loads. For instance, 
one might use them in tandem on a bed 
frame. You needn’t be plunge-cutting 
with a Lamello brand plate joiner for 
this accessory to be both useful and 
available to you. Installation is a snap. 
Simply mill mating slots, apply epoxy 
cement in both slots and insert a con¬ 
nector in each slot. Lamello even has 



''Simplex Knock-Down fittings” can be 
epoxied into the slots to make joints that can 
be quickly disassembled. 


an insertion tool for this job to ensure 
dead-centered positioning, but it is cer- 
taily more a luxury than a necessity— 
1 had great success installing them 
freehand. 

Lamello recommends their Lamex 
Knock-Down Fittings for things like 
table leaf assemblies and shelves. Lamex 
components come in white or brown; 
the female part of the components are 
special fiber-reinforced, ^20 wooden 


biscuits. Once again, an installation kit 
makes things easier by allowing rapid 
and accurate cutting of the T-slot for 
the connecting part. The kit is not a 
necessity, but I wouldn't care to install 
these without it. To install the Lamex 
system, you align the pieces to be 
joined as in a regular biscuit joined 
operation—cut the mating slots, and 
glue the special wooden biscuits in 
place. Put the Lamex Cutter Gauge in 
a slot on the other side, and make three 
or four plunge cuts all the way through 
the “swing” of the gauge. Set the 
Lamex connectors into these milled 
cuts and glue them into place with a 
hot glue gun; I imagine a neat epoxy 
job could also be used. After all the 
adhesives have set, insert the biscuits 
into their mating holes, tighten the 
screws, and a tight, removable (and 



After inserting the other half of the Lximex 
fitting, the joint is locked in place with 
screws. 


thus portable) joint has been created; 
this is a joint whose tightness can be 
adjusted by the user. It may well be the 
finest system I have encountered for 
making knock-down furniture. 

It is important to restate here that 
these accessories (except the Nova and 
the Mini-Spot) will work just as well 
with any other plate joiner. 

Virutex and Lamello each offer a 
fairly expensive dust collection attach¬ 
ment for their respective units. If you 
are a left-handed user (as I am), the 
machines put a fair amount of dust 
where you don’t want it. I wasn’t able 
to test the Virutex dust collector. I 
found Lamello’s to be big and unhandy 
—almost certain to be in the way. I’ve 
lived with a lot of messes in my shop, 
and the spray of the plate joiner won’t 
be the worst of them. 


If time is money in you shop, you 
need a plate joiner. Which one? Well, 
the Lamello Top is superior to the 
others in many ways, but whether it is 
several hundred dollars superior I leave 
to you. Only you know how much you 
will use it, and only you know^ your 
economic situation. I believe that it ha.s 
raised my shop rate enough to justify 
its cost. If you have lots of non-45 ® or 
90° joints, you may find it similarly 
useful. 

Since none of these units is even 
remotely bad, whichever you can get 
easiest locally may be your best bet. In 
any event, even if you don’t realize it 
yet, you need a plate joiner every bit 
as much as you need a pad sander or 
an electric drill. 



Special fiber-reinforced 
biscuits have a hole 
in the middle to accept 
the male portion of 
"Lamex Knock-Down 
fittings. ” 
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A Popular Woodworking Project 


Hov to J^ake a 
Simple Bed 


by Kingsley Hammett 

The village of Madrid, New Mexico, 
some 35 miles south of Santa Fe, was 
for years a bustling, coal mining, 
company-owned town. By the 1940's 
the activity had slowed considerably 
and the mine closed entirely in 1954. 
The miners’ houses were left to crum¬ 
ble, and looming over a nearby hillside 
a massive wooden coal tipple remained 
as a favorite subject for painters and 
photographers. 

The tipple’s ownership remained in 
doubt for some years as scavengers 
picked away timbers for firewood. 
When someone made it clear it was 
their’s to sell, I made a deal for a truck- 
load and spent a day dragging off what 
I could of the dust-caked wood. 

Once home, 1 pulled the enormous 
spikes with a wrecking bar, had a saw¬ 
mill slice the beams into 6/4 planks, 
had the planks planed a local millwork 
shop, and wound up with a pile of the 
most beautiful, variegated red and 
white colored pine all shot through 
with black streaks of 60-year-old coal 
dust. 1 decided it was time to build a 
bed. 

A handmade wooden bed consists 


Kingsley Hammett is a licensed general 
contractor in New Mexico. He is currently 
focusing on costom furniture construction 
and residential and commercial remodeling. 
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basically of a headboard (A), a foot¬ 
board (B), four posts (C and D), two 
side rails (E) with ledgers (F) and some 
slats (G) to hold up the mattress. The 
only hard and fast rule when making 
a bed is that it be big enough to accept 
the mattress for which it’s been de¬ 
signed. Beyond that, it’s a device on 
which the home woodworker can ex¬ 
plore his creative and artistic energy. 
When finished, he’ll have a family 
heirloom that should last several 
lifetimes. 

The headboard, footboard and posts 
can be any height that suits your fancy. 
Start by cutting posts (C and D) out of 
a laminated piece and finishing them 
to 2 / 2 ^' square. I carved the tops of my 
square posts for a western look. Cut 
the headboard and footboard to 62" 
long (a 60" Queen-size mattress plus 2" 
leeway). Cut the side rails to 88" (80" 
for the mattress plus 5" through the 
posts plus 3" for the through-tenons). 
I routed the top edges of the rails, head 
and footboards to a bullnose so they 
were nice and smooth with no rough 
edges. 


Now the creativity can take over. For 
my headboard I chose a sunburst pat¬ 
tern that is popular in the southwest. 

I cut some square notches and then 
scalloped the rest of the top edge. To 
make curved “sunbeams” I tacked 
small nails at the starting and ending 
points and sprang a thin batten between 
them to trace. 1 drew a simplified ver¬ 
sion on the footboard and routed out 
these lines with a %" core box bit. 

Fasten the side rails (E) to the posts 
(C and D) with a through mortise and 
tenon. Cut a 1" shoulder on the top and 
bottom at both ends of both side rails. 
Since I wanted the mattress to be 9" off 
the floor, I marked a %" x 3" mortise 
centered in the width, and starting at 
10" from the bottom of all four legs. 
I used a %" bit in the drill press to 
remove the waste and then squared up 
the mortise with a chisel. 

Next, I marked 4" tenons on the 
rails— 2 / 2 " for the post, plus 1 72 " and 


cut ys" shoulders. Mark the tenon 
where it protrudes beyond the post, and 
drill a 72 " hole on the outside of the 
line. Cut a y " diameter peg to hold the 
rails in the posts. 

I aligned the headboard and foot¬ 
board with the top of the rails, but this 
leaves the box spring partialy exposed; 
you may want to cover both box spring 
and mattress, so lower and/or widen 
the pieces accordingly. Attach them to 
the legs with dowels. 

The last step is to cut two %" square 
ledgers (F) and glue and screw them to 
the bottom inside edge of the side rails. 
Assemble the bed, measure the inside 
distance between the two side rails and 
cut 1 X 12 slats to drop onto the ledgers. 

There you have a beautiful bed. Pull 
four pegs and the whole thing packs 
down to four major pieces that are 
easily transported. Apply several coats 
of finish and you’ll have a piece of fur¬ 
niture you can be proud of forever. 


A Simple Bed 

Cutting List 

Qty. 

Part 

Finished Size 

Piece 

T 

w 

L 

1 

A 

3/4" 

22" 

62" 

headboard 

1 

B 

3/4" 

16" 

62" 

footboard 

2 

C 

2%" 

2/2" 

40" 

head posts 

2 

D 

2V2" 

m ' 

30" 

footposts 

2 

E 

w 

5" 

88" 

siderails 

2 

F 

3/4" 

3/4" 

80" 

ledgers 

3 

G 

%" 

11V4" 

621/2" 

slats 
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Focus on Carving 


CaRvmq an AcaBian Stallion 

Pant 2 


by William H. McMaster 

In the last issue of PW I described 
the steps required for establishing the 
orientation of the horse’s head. Con¬ 
ceptually, this is the most difficult part 
of the carving since it involves both a 
rotation and a tilt which must be put 


William H. McMaster is Chief of the 
Education Division of the California Carvers' 
Guild. His ''Focus on Carving" is a regular 
feature in PW. 


into the carving block before you can 
start to carve any details. This blocking 
out helps establish the proper propor¬ 
tion between the features. In this issue 
we will continue the modeling by block¬ 
ing out more of the general shapes. 

In any carving, it is important to 
keep all portions developing at about 
the same rate. This is because all parts 
are interrelated, and if any one section 
gets too far ahead of its adjacent re¬ 


gion, it may be difficult to coordinate 
them. This is especially true in subtrac¬ 
tive sculpture, since once the wood is 
removed, it can never be put back. The 
next step is to rough out the neck and 
mane so you can see how they all relate 
proportionally to each other and to the 
head, which has already been blocked 
out. 

Figure 1 illustrates this next step. The 
side view of the design drawing shows 
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photos and illustrations by the author 



the guide lines to draw on the carving 
block. Locate these lines using the plas¬ 
tic pattern you prepared last time; 
mark them onto the block with either 
a graphite or grease pencil. Remember, 
never use ink on wood as it will bleed 
into the pores and you will never be 


able to remove it. In Figure 1 the neck 
and shoulder lines are darkened, as are 
the two lines defining the location of 
the very prominent braciocephalic 
muscle. When doing a realistic carving 
it is very important that the major ana¬ 
tomical features, such as this muscle, 


be clearly defined. Every surface vari¬ 
ation greatly increases the appeal of the 
carving. 

The front view of Figure 1 shows the 
general shape of the mane. You want 
the mane to be wildly flowing in order 
to impart an illusion of motion to your 
carving. The basic profile of the design 
is the S-curve, which is one of the most 
pleasing in any sculptural design. To 
this basic shape you can make subtle 
variations to enhance the feeling of a 
flowing mane being blown by the rush¬ 
ing wind. 

You are now ready to rough out the 
neck and mane as shown in the photo¬ 
graph. The outlines are initially set in 
using a V-tool. Then use deep gouges 
to remove most of the wood until you 
approach the final surface. The rest of 
the shaping is done with #3 gouges. 
Remember to always use the largest 
gouge possible to make any cut. This 
will save effort and result in a better 
final shape. 

When the neck and mane have been 
modeled it is time to return to the shap¬ 
ing of the head. Start by laying out the 
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guide lines for the top of the head as 
shown in Figure 2, starting with the 
center line. The widest part of the head 
is identified by line A which is located 
just behind the eyes. Next, lay out the 
set of the eyes with the two lines con¬ 
verging to cross line B. Note that the 
eyes are totally behind these two guide 
lines. When doing eyes, it is extremely 
important to correctly set the plane of 
the eyes before any carving is done. The 
layout of Figure 2 has designated two 
planes for each eye to help you capture 
their full roundness. 

Next, draw in the remaining guide 
lines as indicated in the Figure. These 
can either be determined from your 
plastic pattern or by measurement from 
Figure 2. We have indicated how the 
nose narrows to line C and then flares 
wide again at the nostrils. From this 
layout you will see that the head is 
coffin-shaped with the widest part at 
the eyes. This positions the eyes so that 
the horse has almost all-around vision. 

The next step is to mark off the 
prominent features shown in Figure 3 
on both sides of the head. Use the 


reverse side of your plastic pattern to 
mark the opposite side so that both 
sides will be the same. 

In Figure 3 the zygomatic arch run¬ 
ning between the eye and ear is identi¬ 
fied by the letter A. This arch joins the 
masseteric ridge, B, on the top of the 
jowl. The lower portion of the jowl,C, 
is almost a semicircle. These features 
are very characteristic and prominent 
on horses and should be accurately 
marked. Line D is drawn to help you 
establish the nasal section shown in 
Figure 4. 

When these guide lines have been es¬ 
tablished you are ready to rough out 
the head. Begin by carving off the 
shaded portions of Figure 2. The next 
step is to establish the profile of the 
head in front of the eyes. The method 
for doing this is shown in Figure 4. The 
guide line D of Figure 3 has been 
repeated in this Figure for reference. 
The shaded portions are to be carved 
off so that the sectional view at A-A is 
formed. This sectional shape was de¬ 
veloped by the reflection method in the 
last issue and is repeated here. 



After execution of these steps, your 
carving should look like the one in the 
photograph. It is now ready for the de¬ 
tail carving of the individual features. 
The next issue will explain the tech¬ 
niques for completing this carving of 
a racing Arabian stallion. 
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The Fine Woodworking Program at the College of the Redwoods 


by Deborah R. Upshaw 

Semi-deserted, driftwood speckled 
beaches blend upwards into heavily 
forested mountains where vast expanses 
of rugged land and sea encircle a small 
friendly town. But there’s more than this 
picturesque setting that attracts wood¬ 
workers to Fort Bragg. The College of 
the Redwoods has created a fine wood¬ 
working school here—now in its sixth 
year under the direction of the re¬ 
nowned master craftsman James 
Krenov. It is a school where excellence 
is pursued in every aspect of cabinetry. 

Each year twenty-two students of 
widely varying ages and skills from all 
over the United States and other coun¬ 
tries join Jim and his staff on a nine 
month adventure in woodworking. 
Summer courses offer beginning wood- 

Debora R. Upshaw is a freeiance writer from 
Eureka, California and a frequent contributer 
to Popular Woodworking. 



Chest of drawers, by Austin Meinhert. 
Cherry; 34’’ high, 34^2" wide. 


workers the opportunity to participate 
in the program too. 

Students are required to bring a 
number of hand tools with them, but 
can count on handcrafting several 
wooden planes, scrapers and other 


tools in the early part of the course. 

Wood is stacked high in the lumber 
room and available for purchase. 
However, bringing wood of your choice 
is encouraged. One student from 
Hawaii brought along a piece of curly 
koa for one of his projects. 

Students work a 48 hour week and 
it’s not unusual for many of them to 
continue during the evening hours. 
They tackle at least two major projects: 
a bookcase, a standing cabinet, a desk, 
a chest of drawers, etc., and some 
smaller pieces: a jewelry box, a small 
cabinet, or maybe a chess set. 

They learn mortise and tenon tech¬ 
niques, dovetailing, drawer construc¬ 
tion, frame and panel construction, 
coopering, working with sawn veneers, 
methods of joining glass and wood, 
and much more. Of course, working in 
an atmosphere where freedom and self- 
expression reign, they learn honest 
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values that will last a lifetime—like 
patience and personal commitment to 
do your best work. 

To honor the outstanding work the 
students create each year, exhibits in 
fine art galleries are arranged. Former 
shows have been held at such presti¬ 
gious locations as the California Crafts 
Museum in San Francisco and the 
Walnut Creek Civic Art Center in 
Walnut Creek, California. This year's 
show was held at the Highlight Gallery 


in Mendocino. 

Krenov enjoys the free spirit and 
creative energy that he inspires. He 
refers to the students as his “growing 
family, " and stays in touch by inviting 
former students back to visit the staff 
and meet the newcomers. 

“Every year it’s like having a differ¬ 
ent family. It’s a very enriching expe¬ 
rience, ” he says. 

Applications for the program are ac¬ 
cepted between April 1st and May 1st 


of each year. A letter detailing prior 
woodworking experience and photo¬ 
graphs of finished projects are all part 
of the application process. 

For application forms or additional 
information write to: 

Program Coordinator 
College of the Redwoods 
Fine Woodworking School 
440 Alger St. 

Fort Bragg, CA 95437 


What the students are saying about the Krenov School 


1 




*"My understanding of aesthetics and 
technique has expanded to a point 
where I can accept a variety of challeng¬ 
ing work and complete it in a manner 
that agrees with the standard of excel¬ 
lence taught here. But perhaps more 
than pure technical skills, I have gained 
a strong sense of self-confidence as a 
designer/craftsman. The principles of 
good furniture construction are now 
firmly embedded in my approach to 
design. ” 

John Fisher, Oregon 


''The conscientious approach of the 
school will qffect my future far beyond 
my furniture work. And my health will 
be better having learned to use the less- 
dusty hand planes and scrapers. " 

Monroe Robinson, Alaska 


''This learning experience has 
definitely enhanced my technical skills. 
It will take years to sort out and apply 
what I learned in those nine short 
months. ” 

Nicholas Waugh, Maine 


"My abilities have increased by leaps 
and bounds through Jim Krenov’s in- 
fiuence. The school made it possible for 
me to take a deep look at my creative 
side and work it into a reality. 

Rolf Lygren, California 

"The best thing about this program 
is the environment created by highly 
motivated and sensitive people. With so 
much fine work going on, it*s hard not 
to establish new ideas of grace and 
elegance. If a piece is based on a clear 
idea and carried out cleanly, it will be 
successful " 

David Welter, Iowa 


Righi: Bookcase cabinet with marquetry by 
Marie HoepfL Oouglas fir, steamed pear; 70" 
high, 24'* wide, iO" deep. Bottom: Writing tabte 
and chairs, by Wm. Watker. European cherry, koa 
inlay; table 29" high. 42** wide. Left: Oval Jewelry 
case with mirror, by Alan Van Berkum. Steamed 
pear; 12" x 9" oval mirror, 4" high case. 


o 

.c 
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"The school at Fort Bragg is a unique 
place where woodworkers from very 
diverse backgrounds can get together 
with one common goal—to make beau¬ 
tiful furniture. ’’ 

Marie Hoepfl, Virginia 




An Interview 
with James Krenov 

by Deborah R. Upshaw 

When you study with James Krenov 
you learn more than expert comprehen¬ 
sive cabinetry skills. The craftsman 
teaches values, nurtures self-discovery, 
and insists that you be committed to 
your work. The fine woodworking pro¬ 
gram in the College of the Redwoods, 
Fort Bragg, California, attracts craft¬ 
speople from around the world to study 
with James Krenov. 

What follows are excerpts from two 
lively conversations I had with this 
friendly, sincere and energetic spokes¬ 
man of the craft. 

What are your feelings about the 
American crafts climate? 

“When I came from Europe I noticed 
a great deal of aggressiveness, self- 
assertion and superficiality in the crafts 
climate, Tve been to enough schools to 
be aware of the pressures under which 
students in an art-oriented program 
find themselves. It’s “Be original or 
perish. ” 

“If you pay enough attention to the 
art aspect you cut corners in terms of 
craft. You say, “I don’t have to make 


a perfect drawer because this is art” 
and you make a bum drawer. 

“Many artistic things aren’t necessar¬ 
ily art, and I like them better because 
of it. People will say “Furniture is art” 
but I think the whole discussion is 
contrived. 

“When craft becomes refined and 
sensitive enough, it’s pretty close to 
being art. It has art content, but I don’t 
like to call it art. ” 

How do you deal with a large, un- 
intiated public? 

“It baffles me why people who have 
good taste and money enough to get 
what they want aren’t more discrim¬ 
inating when it comes to furniture. I 
don’t think there ever will be a very 
broad appreciation. But it isn’t neces¬ 
sarily true that there has to be one. In 
any field, the better the object, the finer 
it is and the fewer there are of it. ” 

“I think it might be easier to ap¬ 
proach the question on the grounds of 
common sense. We have to approach 
the consumers in a friendly way and 
just remind them of what they could 
get in the way of fine things. Try to get 
people to realize what they’re missing, 
what they’re not getting for their 
money. Let’s get people to see the posi¬ 
tive things, to see what they could be 
getting if they could improve their 
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sense of values and basic knowledge of 
fine furniture and cabinetmaking. 

“An inherited sense of values would 
be wonderful, yet it’s not something we 
can hope for. A sense of quality, of 
things properly done, is inherent in 
some people—they just have it. Others 
can develop it. 

''Quality thinking is so defensible 
just on the grounds of logic. It makes 
sense to buy something that is worth 
repairing when it wears out. Something 
which will age gracefully. Something 
that is not a pasing fancy. 

“We do not have the corresponding, 
knowledgeable appreciation for fine 
furniture that we have in a lot of fine 
arts and crafts. Woodworking will be 
the last of the acknowledged crafts. We 
need the kind of writing in the media 
that will stimulate feelings and ideas 
and not just concentrate on technology. 

“I think we need to keep learning the 
simple things, the basic rightness and 
wrongness of things so we can ap¬ 
proach something and judge whether 
it’s done with integrity and real work¬ 
manship, or not. I can’t emphasize this 
enough. ” 

How important are museums and 
galleries, designers and the media in 
bridging the gap that often exists be¬ 
tween the craftsman and the public? 

“The craftsman in any country is 
really cut off from his or her public 
without the help from the media, the 
museum curators, the gallery people. 

“In Stockholm I worked with muse¬ 
ums developing narrative shows. Besides 
exhibitng the finished products, the 
show included a story of how these 
things came about... in an interesting, 
informative and even entertaining way. 
Not just cut and dry or philosophically 
deep. Just a straightforward approach: 
This is how fine work is done. 

“We tried to do this recently at the 
California Crafts Museum. This in¬ 
cluded presenting information about 
the pieces verbally and photographically 
as well as having on hand tools, illus¬ 
trations and examples of joinery. 

“A really fine gallery is engaged in 
public information and public educa¬ 
tion. An example of a gaillery that is 


doing this and attracting people with 
good taste and the means to get these 
things is Pritam Eames in East Hamp¬ 
ton, New York. (Our students and my¬ 
self have contributed work to this 
gallery.) Here the buyers are paying 
a gallery price and not complaining, 
because they know they are getting 
more than their money’s worth. ” 
What do you think most attracts stu¬ 
dents to your school? 

“People have a pretty good idea of 
what this school is about from all their 
previous experiences (workshops, 
books, etc.). They come here with all 
kinds of woodworking backgrounds, 
but I think the thing that brings them 
here is the personal side of woodwork¬ 
ing, woodworking the way it relates to 
you; the way you would like to do it 
and the way you would be happy doing 



it. We encourage them to visit and we 
ask, Ts this the place you’d like to 
spend a year or two? If so, by all means 
apply. ’ 

“A lot of methods that seem to puzzle 
people are actually quite simple. Once 
you get the movements right and the 
logic going, the result will show it. 

“It isn’t awesome. It isn’t forever. 
If something goes wrong, you stop 
and ask yourself, “What am I doing 
wrong?” You put yourself in the posi¬ 
tion of the user and ask, ‘How would 
1 like to use this? How would it work?’ 
...out of that comes a good, functional 
object. 

“Schools get a reputation, like the 
Harvard Law School. A certain kind of 
person wants to go there because they 
teach in a certain way and because 
there are certain people there. That’s 
what’s happening to us. If we succeed 
with these people, it is because we are 
able to give them a sense of reassur¬ 
ance—that once you get it right, you’ve 
got it. 

“Fundamentally, our school has an 
approach of its own. It has a definite 
purpose. We don’t intend to abandon 
that, and we don’t pretend to be all 
things to all people. We do a particular 
kind of thing, and hopefully, we do it 
well. ” 

What are your feelings about your role 
as a teacher? 

“I think I remind the students of the 
human side of the craft, an enthusiast’s 
kind of very subjective human side. 
That living with your work until your 
work becomes yourself is important, 
finding your identity in what you do, 
making that kind of total commitment. 

“I remind them of the integrity of 
the craft—the heritage we have from 
the past, that of enduring values. I 
think what we are doing here is restor¬ 
ing their faith in some of those values 
and applying them to the craft. The 
people we attract find this very impor¬ 
tant. And we’re willing to work hard 
5 not to disappoint them. ” 

I Explain the adventures, intimacies and 
I feelings the woodworker experiences. 
g “If the work has been done with feel- 
I ing, fine tools, time and patience, an 
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intimacy will be left there. The receiver 
gets some of that. 

“There’s the caring, the hand, the 
eye, the intuition. All these improbable 
factors. You find yourself following 
your own feelings and intuitions. It’s 
through this intimacy of the process 
not generalizing about your tools or 
materials, but going into little adven¬ 
tures with wood that results in sensi¬ 
tivities. 

“It’s something the Englishman 
David Pye calls “diversity” in his book. 
The Nature and Art of Workmanship, 


what he calls “the workmanship of 
chance. ” That’s the difference between 
an object that looks good at 30 feet and 
then, the closer you come to it, the less 
interesting it is, until finally you get real 
close and you don’t want to look at it 
anymore. 

“The things these people (at our 
school) are making are the opposite. I 
call them permanent curiosities. They 
are interesting at a distance, but the 
closer you come, the more there is to 
discover, to feel, to appreciate. These 
are things to be lived with. There is a 


lot of adventure in this, and that’s what 
keeps these people going—all these 
little discoveries along the way. ” 

Tell us something about the actual 
process that helps develop sensitivities. 

“People would do well to remember 
that there is a basic efficiency to all 
this. When you are working well, you 
are working very efficiently. You get 
things done. There is the discovery of 
the economy of method. 

“When you get it all together, you 
move right along. There is the sequence, 
the process, the logic, the feelings, the 
way you are put together ... it all 
reflects in your work. 

“We help people be aware of these 
sensitivities, of the potential of work¬ 
ing with these intimate methods with 
all of oneself. It’s what I call leaving 
fingerprints on the wood. 

“Those fingerprints are the result of 
your caring for your materials and 
being aware of the graphics you’re play¬ 
ing with. You’re painting things as well 
as making a three-dimensional object. ” 
The question of survival is always in 
the back of the craftperson^s mind. 
How do you view their financial future? 

“This is a crucial point—survival. 
You basically have two options. One is 
to do what everybody else does, but 
faster and more garishly. Put neon 
lights on it, put bells on it. Make it 
more novel. Be an entrepreneur. Work 
hard. Make money; count the money; 
pay bills; pay taxes. ” 

“The other way is to do your very 
best and hope that your best will make 
enough friends for you to be able to 
survive doing it. This is a hard way to 
go, and we know that better than any¬ 
one else—by firsthand experience. ” 
“If it’s the last thing I do on this 
planet, the last thing I would like to see 
happen, it is to see these people survive 
and make a living, to be appreciated as 
fine craftsmen. All my efforts are 
directed toward that. ” 

“Many of our students are making 
their way as cabinetmakers, and many 
more wiU. If during one year the crafts¬ 
man has eight to ten people who want 
something he has made, that will keep 
him alive. ” 



Sewing chest, 
by Jim Budlong. 
Mahogany, quilted 
maple, Lebanese 
cedar; 26" high, 
27" wide. 
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Getting the Best 
Figure from 
Crotch Wood 


by David D. Peck 

Have you ever admired the beautiful 
stock of a fine shotgun? Or maybe a 
wooden bowl with a radiating, feather 
figure? What you were admiring was 
made from crotch wood. It’s beautiful 
to look at, but you won’t find it in your 
local lumber yard. You’ll have to re¬ 
move it from the tree, cure it, and cut 
it yourself to get the best grain effect. 

Crotch wood is found where a branch 
stems off the main trunk of a tree, or 
where the crown splits into two major 
branches from the trunk. These pieces 
often get pitched out because people 
don’t know how to properly handle 
them. If sawn incorrectly, crotch wood 
resembles a big knot; if done right, it’s 
beautiful. 

Start by finding a tree trunk with a 
crotch. The first question is, “Where 
do I cut it off?” Try to visualize where 
the limb originated on the trunk when 
the tree was small, and cut well below 
that area. If the cut is too high on the 
trunk, the tip of the crotch will be des¬ 
troyed. Next cut the branches off just 
above the crotch. Only the area between 
the piths (the core of the wood) will 
have crotch figure, so trim off the out- 


David D, Feck is a woodworker in Great Falls, 
Montana. 
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side half of the trunk (opposite the 
branch) and the outside of the branch. 
Immediately coat all end grain with 
several coats of paint, varnish, or 
beeswax because checking can happen 
quickly with crotch wood. Do this even 
if you plan to work with the wood in 
a few days. 

If you plan to make panels for door 
fronts or the like, I recommend resaw¬ 
ing the block into slices right away. 
Stack, sticker, and weight down the 

slices. Allow sufficient air movement 5 

£ 

all around the stack. If you plan to 1 

0) 

make large objects, or if you don’t have 
the time to do the slicing right away, | 

o 

let the crotch dry in block form. 2 

■5 

The best cut to reveal the crotch = 
figure is made radially across the center S 
of the branch to the center of the | 
trunk, or center to center across the 
two branches at the crown of the main 
trunk. This cut will fully expose the 
feather-like grain pattern. 

To get the maximum amount of 
board feet from the crotch, take several 
thin slices from each side of the center. 
Don’t expect the figure to go all the way 
out to the edge of your block. The fur¬ 
ther you get from the center, the less 
characteristic the crotch pattern will be. 
But you should be able to get several 
thin cuts in each direction before you 
loose the figure. 

As it forms in the tree, the smallest 
part of the feather is at the bottom of 
the split, and the widest part at the top. 
Most people feel it looks best with the 
pointed end at the top, such as can be 
seen on many door faces. The same is 
true for achitectural woodwork and 
other applications where the wood is 
applied in a vertical position. 

Any size of crotch is worth working. 
Small pieces make excellent box tops. 
Larger pieces make super panels for 
cabinet doors. Just make the thickness 
of cut match the project you’re plan¬ 
ning. Or take thinner cuts and laminate 
them to a lesser grained wood to extend 
the amount of figured wood available. 

It takes a little work, but the antici¬ 
pation and that first look at a newly 
opened crotch makes it all worthwhile. 





The crotch figure is most distinct on the slices taken nearest the center of the tree. 
Careful milling can produce several pieces with the fascinating grain pattern. 
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Carve a Crotch Wood 
Candy Dish 


by David D. Peck 

A dish carved from a block of crotch 
wood is a beautiful object and a worthy 
conversation piece for woodworkers and 
non-woodworkers alike. Everyone is int¬ 
rigued by the unique grain pattern. 
Here’s how to transform a slab of crotch 
wood into a shimmering piece of art. 
In case you don’t have this kind of 
wood laying around, the project works 
just as well with any ordinary block of 
wood. 

The first step is to decide how to po¬ 
sition the dish within the woodblock. I’ll 
be working with a piece of western 
maple crotch wood. The crotch has 
been opened and the best (center) area 
has been made into thin boards for 
other applications. Rather than try to 
stretch every last fraction of an inch out 
of the crotch wood, I’ve decided to 
make a candy dish from the outermost 
section. There still is good grain figure 
on the inside edge, but I know the pat¬ 
tern will quickly be running out. 

Make the surface that has the best 
grain the bottom of the dish. If you put 
the best figure on the top all the unique 
grain would be carved away. Also look 
at the shape of the feather, and let it dic¬ 
tate the final shape of the dish. Experi¬ 


ment with various free forms that en¬ 
close and emphasize the nature of the 
crotch wood. 1 have choosen an egg 
shaped oval for my project. 

Carve the inside of the dish first; this 
leaves a good clamping surface that 
would have been lost if the outside were 
formed first. Remove as much excess in¬ 
terior wood as you can with a Forstner 
drill bit. Other bits are fine but they 
won’t let you get as close to the final 
depth as the Forstner will with its short 
point. 

Next, clamp the block to the work¬ 
bench and use a large gouge and mallet 
to remove the bulk of the remaining 
wood from the inside of the dish. Hold 
the gouge by centering your hand where 
the shank meets the handle—this gives 
a nice, balanced feeling. Dish out the 
desired shape by working from the top 
edge downward. If the shape requires 
tight, curved sides, you may need a 
spoon-bent gouge. As you approach the 
final inside shape, take thinner chips 
and smooth out any remaining gouge 
marks with a gooseneck hand scraper. 
Do not do any sanding until the out¬ 
side is shaped. 

Start forming the outside by remov¬ 
ing the extra material with a band saw. 


o 

Q. 



Remove excess wood with a Forstner bit. 
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To bring the dish to its final shape, I 
clamp it to the table upside down with 
an end hanging over the edge of the 
bench. Work the outside down to shape 
with a shallow-sweep gouge, a spoke- 
shave, or a Surform file. Use your 
fingers like a pair of calipers to feel for 
thick areas. As you slide your fingers 
around, you will be amazed how easy 
it is to find the thick and thin spots. 
Touch up may be needed on both the 
inside and the outside to even out the 
thickness. 

Sand and apply a salad bowl finish 
to complete the project. 



Smooth out the gouge marks 
mth a gooseneck hand scraper. 


Remote outside excess by 
tilting the table on the band saw. 
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Above: Finished mallets of blue beach, Osage 
orange and dogwood are ready to be separated 
from the waste stock. Left: Rough billets of 
Osage orange, blue beach, maple, hickory and 
pear are ready to be made into mallets. 


o 


by Dana Martin Batory 

Are you ruining your chisel handles 
by hitting them with a claw hammer? 
Admit it—most of us have done it. A 
simple mallet turned from a billet sal¬ 
vaged from the firewood pile or cut 
from a fence row can save those chisels. 
The comfortable turned handle 
balances the mallet making It suitable 
for relief carving, sculpture, and just 
plain banging away. 

A proper mallet must be made from 


Dana Martin Batory is a writer and cabinet¬ 
maker who is particularly fascinated with 
reproducing Shaker furniture at one twelfth 
scale. He also collects and restores antique 
woodworking equipment and is assisting in 
setting up the American Antique Power Tool 
Association and writing for its journal. 
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an extremely durable, dense, and close- 
grained wood. For my own use, I prefer 
Osage orange—not only does it meet 
ail the requirements, it’s also very 
attractive. 

The Osage orange Madura pomifera^ 
also known as the hedge-apple and 
alley-apple is related to the fig and mul¬ 
berry family. Indians, especially those 
of the Osage tribe of the Middle Mis¬ 
sissippi Valley, treasured the tree for its 
orange-yellow wood which is hard, 
heavy, flexible, and strong—the best 
bow-wood to be found east of the 
Rockies. Today, hedge plantings have 
extended its range over much of the 
US. 

Several other woods can be substitut¬ 
ed if Osage orange is not available. I 
suggest using any of the Hophorn- 
beams, such as the Eastern Hophorn- 
bean, often called ironwood; or the 
hornbeams, especially the American 
hornbean, known as the blue beach or 
water beach—all are known to be ex¬ 
tremely hard, close-textured woods. 
The dogwood species are another 
source of heavy woods. Hickory or 
maple will do in a pinch. 

Select a straight billet roughly 
larger (excluding bark) than your 
desired finished diameter and 2" longer 
than finished length. Trim the ends 
until there is no trace of checking. 
Dimensions are really a matter of per¬ 
sonal taste. The head will make up 
nearly one third of the total length, the 
handle the remainder. 

True the mallet head to the largest 
possible diameter. Its face should have 
a slight curve or swelling in the middle 
of it. The roundness of the head makes 
it possible to strike the chisel from any 
angle without having it glance off as 
it might with a square, flat surface. 
Turn the handle, checking periodically 
for a comfortable grip. When it feels 
right—stop. 

I sand and varnish the mallet before 
separating it from the stock so that I 
can remount it on the lathe for sanding 
between coats. After three coats, cut 
off the waste and finish with two coats 
of paste wax. 



Round down the billet to its widest diameter after removing the bark. The head should be slightly 
wider in the center than at the ends. Check the handle frequently until you’re satisfied with the fit. 
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A Popular Woodworking Project 


Koa Dinner 

by Patrick Warner 

This 42'' X 82'' koa dinner table is just 
right for seating eight. I designed the 
legs and aprons with graceful curses 
that cut into the top third of the legs 
to offer more knee room for the diners 
at the ends of the table* Since dinner 
tables, by design, have no stretchers, it 
is necessary to take other measures to 

Flatnck Earner is a /urniw/ierrfiiker'designer 
m /iscondidcj, Culi/orfiia. 


Table 

insure their stiffness and integrity* In 
my assembly the aprons are tenoned, 
flush inside to the legs and then corner 
braced. The legs are '‘L” shaped so that 
the corner brace makes substantially 
more contact with the legs than if they 
were square (see Figure 1). The thick 
corner blocks arc tongue and grooved 
into the corners, glued in place and 
held fast with x ^12 flat head wood 
screws. To give the legs the most 
strength, I placed the corner blocks 


flush to the lops. .\ddiiionaIly, by \ inue 
of its tongue and groove connection, 
the block helps line things up during 
assemblx. 

Construction is easiest if the two 
parts of each leg are left separate until 
final assembly* For purposes of discus¬ 
sion, HI refer to the parts of the legs 
that will attach lo the end aprons as the 
'*end legs” (A), and the portions that 
join the side aprons as the “side legs” 
(B). Start by cutting a pan A and a part 
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B for each leg from one 2" thick x 7 / 2 " 
wide board so that the grain and color 
will match when they are joined at the 
corner. After cutting them to width, 
resaw the side legs (B) to a thickness 
that will plane down to I/ 4 ". Plane the 
end legs (A) to a thickness of 1%" so 
that after routing the detail at the top, 
there will be 1% " thickness to receive the 
tenons of the end aprons (C). I cut 
grooves for double splines in the edges 
of the end legs and in the mating faces 
of the side legs. If you choose to miter 
these pieces, or use some other joint to 


make the Es, you’ll need to adjust the 
width so that you end up with an out¬ 
side dimension of on each face. 

Cut the aprons (C and D) to size and 
cut tenons that are VA" long with Ys"' 
wide shoulders on the ends of each 
piece. Next, chop matching mortises 
that are Y %" from the back edges of the 
legs so that the inside surfaces of the 
aprons and legs are flush. 

The side aprons are tied together by 
two cross rails (E) that are located on 
center, 21" from either end as shown in 
Figure 2. Cut the cross rails to size ac¬ 
cording to the cutting list, and make 
long tenons with Y% " shoulders on the 
ends. To cut the mortises in the side 
aprons, position them both with their 
bottom edges together, line up their 
shoulders and clamp a straightedge in 
place to center a router bit over the 
21" mark (see Figure 3). Attach an edge 




guide to the router to set the length of 
the mortises, and rout into the top 
edge. There is plenty of latitude here, 
this is not a critical relationship. These 
shallow mortises are merely to locate 
the cross rails; their real strength comes 
from double through-dowels that are 
installed after assembly of the legs and 
rails. {Editor's note: sliding dovetails 
would be another good way to attach 
these cross rails.) 

To rout the end detail on the legs, 
dry-assemble parts A and B with their 
splines in place, and clamp all four 
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together with the end leg (A) surfaces 
up. Include some scrap wood on the 
outsides to prevent tearout. Insert a Xg" 
radius core box cutter in the router and 
set it to a depth of X" Rout a piece of 
scrap wood to determine the distance 
from the edge of the cutter to the edge 
of the router base, then clamp a guide 
board across the legs so that the edge 


of the cut will stop at 4 / 2 " from the top 
(see Figure 4). Start routing at the top 
of the legs and work your way back 
and forth across them until you get to 
the fence. The finished surface will be 
bumpy and uneven but cleans up easily 
with a sanding block. 

The next step is to glue together the 
end legs (A) with the end aprons (C) 


and the side legs (B) with the side 
aprons (D). Don’t put together the legs 
yet. 

To accurately shape the curve in the 
legs and aprons, I chose to cut these by 
template routing. I used a flush trimmer 
bit with the guide roller on the shank 
side of the cutter (/^818-C, X" shank, 
V/s" diameter and l/a"' diameter guide 
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roller ^R1125-8 from: OCEMCO, 
1232 - 51 Ave., Oakland, CA 94601). 

Enlarge the grid drawings in Figure 
5 to make full-size patterns for the tem¬ 
plates and trace them onto " medium 
density fiberboard (Masonite®!). Note 
that the leg template overlaps the apron 
templates to simplify lining them up. 
Cut out the three templates and sand 
them to perfect shape. 

Since the legs and aprons are flush 
to each other on the inside (back) of 
the assemblies, the layout and routing 
will be done on this side. Locate the 
centerline of the long assemblies and 
position the arch template. Trace its 
contour onto the workpiece, then flip 
it over to do the other end. Next, place 
the leg radius template on one end, line 
up the overlapping portion, trace it, 
and flip it over to do the other end. Fol¬ 
low the same procedure for the two 
end assemblies using the same leg tem¬ 
plate with the short apron template. 
Saw off most of the waste with a jig 
saw, leaving past the line for 

the final routing. 

Replace the apron template and 
screw or clamp it in place as you rout 
this section. Do the same for routing 
the leg profiles. Note that full thickness 
routing requires the cutter to extend be¬ 
yond the thickness of the material 
which, depending on how you position 
the work, may cut into your bench. To 


avoid this, cut on top of plywood scrap. 
Since the cutter is only long and 
the end legs are 1%" thick, you will need 
to make one pass, then remove the tem¬ 


plate and let the guide roller ride on the 
freshly routed contour to finish routing 
the last 

Before final assembly I used a 20° 
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bevel cutter on both the inside and out¬ 
side edges of the legs. Since they are Xs" 
proud of the rails on the outside, I 
placed a piece of 1^6" plastic laminate 
on the apron to avoid bumping it with 
the router base and to keep the bevel 
cutting from the same height. The cut¬ 
ter was adjusted to cut about a 14" flat. 

The next step is to rout a x 
groove for the corner blocks (F) and 
glue blocks (G) that will attach the top 
(H) to the frame. Cut this groove at 
from the top edge on the inside of the 
leg/apron assemblies. 

Make comer blocks (F) by alternating 
45 ° cuts along a 5 " wide piece of stock 
so that the grain runs parallel to the 
long side (see Figure 6). Cut glue blocks 
(G) to size, then cut a %" x " tongue 
from the top face on the end grain 
of the glue blocks, and on the 45 ° ends 
of the corner blocks. 

The frame is now ready for final as¬ 
sembly. The assembly will go at a re¬ 
laxed pace because each corner can be 
glued in turn, and there is no need to 
attack the whole affair at all four corn¬ 
ers simultaneously. Clamp the two 
halves of the legs together with the 
comer block inserted (without glue) just 
to keep the parts from sliding up and 
down. These blocks are best glued 
and screwed home, one at a time, after 
the frame is done. Install the cross rails 


with glue and clamps, then drill 
through the rails for the through- 
dowels. Round over the outside corners 
of the legs with a radius router bit. 
This essentially completes the frame. 


The top (H) was cut from 4/4 mate¬ 
rial, and in order to keep it as thick as 
possible and increase the yield, 1 “brick 
laid” the affair (see Popular Woodwor¬ 
ker^ #16, page 28). 1 used plastic resin 
glue for its waterproof ability. The 
breadth tapers on each side from 
the centerline to the ends, and the corn¬ 
ers are radiused to 4/^" Saw or template 
rout these details. After the detailing, 
use a round over cutter along the 
top and bottom edges of the long sides. 
Rout a !4" flat at 20° on the top and 
bottom edges of the ends. The top 
should be indexed to the frame before 
routing though, because its odd shape 
will complicate referencing to any cen¬ 
terline. Glue the glue blocks in the 
groove you cut in the aprons and secure 
the top to these using screws in slotted 
holes to accommodate wood move¬ 
ment. 

Top it all off with a waterproof finish 
and then get started on some chairs. 

0 
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by Janis Leibs Dworkis 
and Max Factor 

Beautiful works of art can be 
produced by inlaying various metals 
into wood. Using this technique you can 
create large, colorful, engraved wall 
hangings or decorate other wooden 
items such as boxes, or furniture. 

Most of the tools and materials re¬ 
quired for a metal inlay project can be 
found around the house or in the aver¬ 
age workshop. To make sure that you 
will have everything you need on hand, 
check the list on the next page. 

In addition to those more common 
items listed, you will also need a jewel¬ 
er’s saw with one dozen blades (^2 
through #8), the wood, and the metals 
to inlay. Should you decide to engrave 
some of the metal pieces, you will also 
need engraving tools and acids. 

The jeweler’s saw (5" harp) is very 
much like a coping saw. Its blade is in¬ 
serted so that it cuts on the pull stroke, 
rather than the push stroke. The blades 
are very thin to provide maximum direc¬ 
tional flexibility. Consequently, they 
tend to break easily, but will last longer | 
if you wax them before use. For this ” 

jc 

project, the M blade seems to provide ^ 
the best compromise between flexibility | 
and strength. ^ 
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Aluminum, brass and copper are used in Vase with Flowers (23" x 30'). 


You will need to use hard kiln-dried 
wood such as Honduras mahogany, 
fruitwood, or mimosa, but not as hard 
as oak, teak, or walnut. Honduras ma¬ 
hogany is recommended because its 
color forms a deep background against 
which the metals will look particularly 
rich. The wood panel should be about 
1" to 1//' thick. If you cannot find a 
piece as large as you would like, you can 
join two or more pieces. If the finished 
panel size is laiger than about 12" x 14" 
you should protect it from warping by 
attaching two strips of hardwood on the 
back, approximately 3" from top and 
bottom. 

The metals include aluminum, brass, 
bronze, and copper in sheets that are 
X6"-/8" thick (preferably They are 
easiest to work with in pieces of about 


10" square. These sheets can be pur¬ 
chased at many scrap metal dealers or 
metal jobbers, and at some art supply 
stores. The metal must be of rigid com¬ 
position; if you can bend it with your 
hands, it is too soft. In addition to these 
sheets, you can use aluminum or brass 
rods and copper wire as inlays. 

Preparing the Wood and Metal 

Any picture or design can be used for 
decorative metal inlay. Your design can 
incorporate either two or three silhou¬ 
ettes, such as a monogram, or numer¬ 
ous intricately engraved pieces, such as 
a dramatic scene or still life. In any case, 
the basic steps for the inlay process are 
the same. 

First, draw your complete design onto 
a piece of heavy sketch paper. Sand the 


Tools and Materials 

bench vice 
carbon paper 
chisels to 
cotton balls and swabs 
white glue 
handscrew clamp 
mallet 
paste wax 
rubber cement 
sandpaper (#80 to #300) 
sketch paper 
thin-bladed knife 
/X tracing paper 

wood dough or plastic wood 
^ wood files 
wood filler/stain 


wood smooth and then use carbon 
paper to transfer the outline of the de¬ 
sign onto the wood. Transfer any interi¬ 
or lines where two different metals are 
to be inlaid side by side The remaining 
interior lines of your design will be en¬ 
graved into the metal and do not need 
to be shown on your wood panel. 

I Choose the first piece of metal you 
I wish to inlay and transfer the shape of 
^ that piece (outline and interior lines) 
I onto tracing paper. Apply the tracing 
paper to the front side of the metal, us¬ 
ing rubber cement. Place the sheet of 
metal into a handscrew clamp held in 
your bench vice. Cut the outline of your 
design with the jeweler’s saw. If, after 
sawing, some of your traced line is still 
showing, you can use a file to trim it 
back. Next, place the metal into the 
clamp so that the back faces you, and 

To cut the metal, place it into the handscrew 
clomp with the front side (tracing paper) facing 
you. 
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Inlajing the Metal 

To inJay the metaJ, follow the outline 


make several very small diagonal cuts 
approximately ^6^' apart, completely 
scoring the outer edge of the metal. 
These cuts will help to bond the metal 
securely to the wood. 

Engraving the Metal 

Engraving some or all of your metal 
pieces enables you to show a more com¬ 
plete picture, rather than only a silhou¬ 
ette The basic engraving process involves 
etching shallow Unes on the metal sur¬ 
face which wlIJ turn black when an ap¬ 
propriate acid (aloxide for aluminum 
and gravoxide for brass, bronze, or cop¬ 
per) is applied. 

Begin the engraving process after 
your metal piece has been completely 
cut out and the back scored. Engraving 
tools can usually be purchased at art 
supply stores and are generally not very 
expensive. However, you can make your 
own engraving tools using small files or 
steel nails sharpened to any desired edge. 
An electric rotary tool and old dental 
tools are also excellent for engraving. 


Hand-heid culling loob are used lo engnave thin lines in intricate design areas. 


After the design piece is cut out, xore the outer edge of the back side with the jeweler’s saw. 


Three types of engraving tools can be 
used for this project. Hand-held cutting 
tools have thin handles with assorted 
cutting edges which are used like a chisel 
to engrave thin lines in design areas that 
require complete control. Hammering 
on the tools will make thicker, deeper 
lines. Put the metal on a steel plate 
when hammering to keep it from bend¬ 
ing. For larger continuously dark areas, 
electric rotary tools are the most useful. 
In general, the closer together you en¬ 
grave your lines, the darker the design 
will appear. 

After engraving the metal, remove the 
remains of the tracing paper. If the me¬ 
tal has erupted where hammered, file it 
down. Next, apply the appropriate acid 
to the metal surface with a cotton swab. 
When the acid is thoroughly dry, sand 
the surface very gently with fine sand¬ 
paper. You will find that the acid is 
easily removed from the surface, but the 
engraved areas will remain black. 
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Use hammering tools to engrave thick deep lines. Note that the steel 
plate prevents the hammering from bending the metal design piece. 


of the piece with a thin-bladed knife, 
cutting down into the wood about 
Next, chisel out the wood to a depth 
that is approximately equal to the thick¬ 
ness of your metal. If you chisel out too 
much wood, you can glue some shav¬ 
ings into the bottom of the cavity to 
compensate. 

Beginning with the outer edges, com¬ 
pletely cover the bottom of the cavity 
you have carved with glue. Insert your 
metal piece, scored side down, and press 
on it as hard as you can with the end 
of a stick. The glue that comes up 
around the outer edges should be wiped 
off. Continue this procedure until the 
glue no longer squeezes out. 

At this point, your piece of metal 
should be completely flush with the 
wood surface or a “hair’s breadth” low¬ 
er so that the wood and metal surfaces 
will be even after sanding. If so, allow 
it to dry for 24 hours. If the metal is 
slightly higher than the wood, you will 
need to cover it with a flat piece of steel 
or other strong material and apply more 
pressure, preferably with a press. If a 
press is not available, you can use a pile 
of bricks, a few clamps, or any ade- 


As illustrated by this detail of Moses at the Burning Bush, the 
more closely the lines are engraved, the darker the area will appear. 
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quately heavy weight. After the pressure 
has been applied, wipe off the excess 
glue. Occasionally, you may need to 
leave the weight in place overnight, to 
insure that the metal will be flush with 
the wood. 

Where your design calls for thin in¬ 
lays, you can use aluminum or brass 
rods, or copper wire. First hammer the 
material flat. Next cut your line into the 
wood using either a knife or an electric 
rotary tool. Fill the crevice with glue, 
and hammer the metal in with a mallet. 
These thin pieces must be left just 
slightly above the surface and will be 
sanded flush during the finishing 
process. 

A three-dimensional look can be ad¬ 
ded to your work by slightly varying the 
heights of the metal pieces inlaid side 
by side. This height variation can be 
quite minute and still be effective. The 
final polishing and waxing will produce 
dark areas in the crevices formed by the 
very slight difference in height between 
the adjacent metal pieces. It is these 


dark areas that will give your piece a 
three-dimensional look. 

Finishing 

When all the metal pieces in your de¬ 
sign have been inlaid, sand the entire 
piece, wood and metal, with the grain 
of the wood. After sanding, if you no¬ 
tice some small holes in the wood or 
slight spaces where the metal has been 
inlaid, fill them with wood dough and 
resand. 

The next step is to fill and stain the 
wood. When you have produced the 
color you want, remove any stain from 
the metal with a cotton swab dipped in 
turpentine. Allow the stain to dry for 24 
hours, and then sand the entire piece, 
wood and metal, with your finest 
sandpaper. 

You may want to add more color to 
your work other than those of the four 
metals and the wood stains which are 
available. (Note the blue vase in the 
color photo.) First, you will need to 
bleach that particular area of the wood 
by applying ordinary household bleach 


liberally, with a cotton swab. Allow it 
to dry thoroughly and then sand lightly. 
You want to be sure that absolutely all 
of the bleach is dried and sanded away 
so that no bleach residue will remove 
the color you are adding. Apply your 
selected color in parallel strokes using 
ordinary (non-permanent) felt-tip mar¬ 
kers. If necessary, blend the color with 
a wet cotton ball to prevent streaking. 

The final step is to apply approxi¬ 
mately ten coats of paste wax. After 
applying the wax, very gently clean one 
section of the metal at a time with your 
finest grade of sandpaper and wipe off 
any residue. When each section has 
been completely cleaned and polished, 
immediately apply approximately five 
more coats of wax, buffing between 
each coat, to prevent tarnish. 

Engraved metal inlay is a challenging 
and exciting form of decorative wood¬ 
working. As you progress from begin¬ 
ning to more complex projects, your 
imagination will be your most valuable 
tool. 
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Jig Journal 

A Simple Clamping Jig for 
Four-Corner Miters 


by Jeff Taylor 

Handmade clamping jigs impart a feeling of old- 
time ingenuity to simple joinery, don’t they? But the 
diabolical four-corner miter, found most often in pic¬ 
ture frames, absolutely requires a good jig - unless you 
have eight arms and the patience of a tombstone. 
Miter joints love to writhe and squirm apart while 
you try to square and clamp them; but once a visit¬ 
ing cabinetmaker caught me cursing in Spanish as I 
repaired an old oak frame, and he showed me how 
to build this jig. It feels like a wedding night every 
time I use it. 

To begin, cut the material for the arms (A), cross 
pieces (B) and corner blocks (C) to size according to 
the cutting list. Round off the ends of the arms and 
cross pieces and drill %holes on 2" centers along the 
length of each piece starting 2" from the ends. The 
cross pieces don’t need the few holes in the middle. 
Sand the corners lightly and set aside. 

On the four comer blocks (C), lay out 90° angles 
at the end grain as shown. Bore a %relief hole at the 
apex, then cut out the angles. At the other end, meas¬ 
ure back and bore a X" hole on the center line. 

Now assemble the jig in two pieces as shown. To 
use it, glue the corners of your mitered frame, slide 
the two halves of the jig under, and clamp the cross 
arms with a wooden hand screw clamp. Some experi¬ 
menting will show you how much pivot resistance you 
prefer on this jig. I like a bit of stiffness in the assem¬ 
bly, especially if Tm doing a number of similar pieces. 

In the interest of perfection (everyone customizes 
often-used tools), I used felt to line the inside 
angles including the relief hole, then 
drilled wells to make the washers 
flush. The diabolical four-corner 
miter now clamps up like an angel. 

0 


Miter Clamping Jig 

Cutting List 

Qty. 

Part 

Finished Size 

Piece 

T 

W 

i 

; 4 

A 

%' 

2" 

36" 

arms 

2 

B 

%" 

r 

9" 

cross pieces 

. 4 

C 


3 %" 

4" 

corner blocks 

Supplies 

8 

3 / 16 " X T carriage bolts 

8 

¥16^'wing nuts 

8 

3/16" washers 



Va" diameter hole 



adjustment holes 
on 2" centers 
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'Tve used Doly's wood finishes for more l-hon 30 
yeors ond my father used them long before I began wood¬ 
working. These Doly's people really core about wood. 

You con tell by the quality. They love wood the some woy 
I do ond they know how to moke it beoutiful. 

"I wonder why more stores don't carry Doly's?" 

DqI/s isn't everywhere. 

Doly's oil finishes, stoins, bleoches ond finish 
removers —more than 24 products in 
oil —ore monufactured oto factory 
in Seattle by the Doly family. It's 
been that way for 50 years. 

Daly's products are mon- 
ufoctured in batches of 300 
gollons or less so thot precise 
ond personal quolity control 
con be maintoined ot oil 


times. Most of the production is sold within o 100 mile 
rodius of the factory. The remoinder is distributed to fine 
furniture mokers and stores oil over the world thot cater 
to finisher ond woodworkers. 

The composition and quolity of Doly's products and 
the results they produce hos been strongly 
influenced by the lorge communities of 
Scandinovian ond Joponese woodwork¬ 
ers who live in the Pacific Northwest. These 
fine croftsmen hove traditionally been 
Doly's biggest users. 

If you would like to receive o 
complete cotolog of Doly's prod¬ 
ucts and leorn who carries Daly's 
in your oreo, pleose contact Dept. R, 
Doly's,3525StoneWoyN.,5eottle, 
WA 98103. (206) 633-4276. 


oooo© 

Rnish With The Best! 














^Save Time & Money ^ 
with Freud's new 
. JS100 Biscuit Joiner . 


$175.00 

plus $6.00 shipping 

Biscuit joinery is sweeping America! 
Thousands of woodworkers are discovering 
the incredible speed and accuracy which 
biscuit joinery makes possible during cabinet 
and furniture assembly. 

Now Freud's new mode! JS1CX) biscuit 
joinery tool makes it affordable for everyone. 
While other biscuit joinery tools cost from $300- 
$600, you can order the Freud tool today for 
only $175.00 plus $6.00 shipping. Send check 
or money-order, or charge by phone toil free. 

Joining plates come in 3 sizes and can be 
bought in boxes of 1000 each, or as an 
assortment of 1000 (which includes an equal 
number of the 3 sizes). Cost per 1000 is $30. 
No additional shipping charge for plates when 
purchased with the JSIOO. Add $3 shipping 
per box when buying joining plates separately. 
Specify sizeO, 10, 20, or assorted. 

Send $1.00 for our complete 
tool catalog (free with order). 

MCAffsfl Users outside GA 

ORDER TOLL FREE 
(800) 241-6748 

(Orders Only} ^ 



ivare 




1045 N. Highland Avenue, Dept P 
Atlanta, GA 30306 (404) 872-4466 
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Bathtub Boats 

Detailed plans for 16" 

Great Lakes Freighter or 
9" Cabin Cruiser 

Send check or m.o. to- 

Freighter - $4.95 + $1,00 shp. Bathtub Boats 

Cruiser - $3.95 + $1.00 shp. 2633 Center Si Depl. PW1 
Both - $7.50 + S1.50 shp. Marquette. Ml 49855 


r 


SCROLL SAW 
OWNERS- 
Lettering Layout 
Guides! 

• Use our specially designed guides to 
layout letters & numbers to be cut 
from wood or other materials. 

• Made from a durable plastic material. 

• Several styles & sizes. 

Send $3.00 (Refundable with first order) 
for descriptive brochure & prices to: 


$ 

bS 


EYCO 

ALES 


1238 Bardfield 
Box 472749 
Garland, Texas 75047 



CARVE RUSTIC SIGNS 
In seconds with Guide-All II 

30 Can/ing System $225.00 (20"x 32" model}. Also 3 
larger sizes. Router not included. 

Guide-All !l is fast, safe, rugged and accurate. Does it 
all, incised letters, raised letters, cut-out letters, mu¬ 
rals, etc. 

Send $1.00 for brochure & price list. 

THE RUSTIC SHOP 

7431 Artesia St., Buena Park, CA 90621 
1714) 521-1464 



Hammer Raised Panel 
Door 


• Slash production time by up to 92 percent 

• 15 to 25 minutes production is cut to 2 minutes 

• One machine does all the cuts 

• Versatile RPDC Shaper will make any size raised panel door 

• Cathedral arches without additional set-ups 

• Backed by Hammer’s 23 years of experience 

• Write or call today for more information 


TOOLS ON SALE” 

AMERICATS LOWEST PRICED TOOLS 
irnUSir •••FREE*** flight On Eveiy Item 


BOSCH LAMINATE TRIMMERS 
“QUALITY YOU CAN HOLD ON TO 

ALL NEW DESIGNS — INTERCHANGEABLE BASES — 
NEW MORE POWERFUL MOTORS 


Model Description List Sale 

1608 5.6 AMP — 3.5# UL Listed. 129 75 

1608L Same As Above W/Trim Guide . 135 79 

1608T 5.6 AMP — Tilt Base UL Listed. 149 89 

1609 5.6 AMP — Offset Base UL Listed. 189 115 


1609K Laminate Installer’s Kit Supplied With 1609 Offset Base 
Laminate Trimmer, Tilt Base, Router Base, Laminate 
Trimming Guide, Va” Collet, Collet Nut, 2 Wrenches, 2 
MM Hex Key, 4 MM Hex Key, Steel Case 

LIST 269.00 SALE 159.00 

BOSCH SHOP ROUTERS 


Model 

Description 

List 

Sale 

1601 

1 H.R — 790 Watt Motor — 25,500 R.P.M. . . 

. 149 

84 

1602 

1V 2 H.R — 1000 Watt Motor — 25,000 R.P.M. 

185 

105 

1603 

IV 2 H.R D-HdIe Style 1000 Walt. 

209 

115 

1604 

13/4 H.P 10 AMP 25,000 R.P.M. 

209 

115 

1606 

1% H.P D-HdIe Style 1120 Watt. 

. 233 

128 

93940 

Overarm Router W/O Motor. 

. 1000 

795 

93950 

Overarm Router W/#90300M 3y4 H.P. 

Router Motor. 

1140 

895 


COMPLETE STOCK BOSCH ROUTER BITS ANY QUANTITY - 30% DISC. TILL 7-31-87 


1987 TOOL CATALOG AVAILABLE 

Call Ibll-Free 1-80IF3284M57 - In Mlniwnli CHI (612) 2244899 
SEND CHECK - MONEY ORDER - VISA - MASTERCARD - DISCOVBI - ACE 

SEVEN CORNERS ACE HOW. Inc. 

216 West 7th St. • St. Feul, MN 55102 • Est. 1933 
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Sleeveless DRUM SANDER 

NO PRE-MADE SLEEVES TO BUY 


USE ON: 

Drill Press 
Small Motor 
Lathe, Combo-Tools, 
Radial Saw, 14” Drill 


ECONOMICAL — Simply cut sandpaper from standard size sheets 
UNIQUE — Twist of key tightens sandpaper to drum. 

SPONGE RUBBER backing insures tong wear of sandpaper 

I'-xS-tong.. - - .^13.50 

2"j(3''lqr^g.$15.50 

2Vi')£3'l0og $16.00 

3-X 3'long...S17.50 

1 arKl 21/2 " Above $27.00 
Above 4 Drums $55.00 


3- tang.-.$14.50 

2i^-x4Wi-tofig.$21.00 

3" X A'/z* long.$22.50 

2’.^'X 6" long . $25.50 

3^ X 6" long.$27.50 

Add $2.50 Per Order For Shipping 


AVAILABLE WITH: 

1 *' Bore with W" or " shaft 
’/^•20 RH Thread except V-i" x 3” 
Bore except x 3" and 2 " x 3 

SefKj C^ieck or Money Order to: 


SINGLEY SPECIALTY COriNC^ 


VPNey 


?4C 




FREE 
Tool 
Catalog 

Quality 
Products For 
Woodworkers 

Send today for your FREE copy of our new 
colorful catalog It's fully illustrated with 
the finest quality tools, supplies, books, 
components, hardware, and much more. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 

Write today for your FREE catalog. 

WGDDCRAFT SUPPLY CORP. 
Dept PW67 

41 Atlantic Avenue, Box 4000 
Woburn, Massachusetts 01888 




P.O. BOX SOeTP, GREENSBORO. N.C. 27403 
CALL: (919)852-8581 



PACIFIC BRASS 

HARDWARE 




Dept. P.W 

1414 Monterey Avenue 
Victoria, B.C. Canada vs 


i 


CaiLilogue Si.00 

Trade Knqitirtes always 
welcomed 


I 


AADEL.TA 10” Contractor’s 
Saw for $599. You Can’t 
Get More Value In A 
Table Saw Than This. 



Delta's 10" 

Contractor's 
Saw has a 
powerful 

1’/2 HP motor, full 
aVs" depth of cut. 
large massive 
table, exclusive 
Jet-Lock, Micro- 
Set^ rip fence, 25" 
rip capacity and, 
of course, the 
smooth and easy 
operation you expect from alt Delta Machines. 

At 265 pounds, this saw is not like most other 
open-stand table saws. It is a massive precision 
tool. The complete package includes the saw. a 
steel combination blade, miter-gauge, stand and 
motor. We have added a FREE adjustable dado 
and table insert to give you added flexibility. 


Our price includes freight to anywhere in the 48 
states. 

You get a $100 rebate directly from Delta 

33-41 OS Delta 10" Contractor s Saw with FREE 
adiustable dado and table insert 

List $1,128.86 SALE $699.00 

Your cost after rebate $599.00 


Woodworker's 

Supply 



5604 Alameda, NE • Dept, PW 
AkHiqberque. NM 87113 

Toll-Free: 1-800-645-9292 VISA/MC 


QJ iike5 the frustmion out of joint constniction. 

Quik-Joint Fastening System 



TheOJ Fastening 
System will take the 
frustration out of 
Joint construction. 
No more problems 
associated with 
dowel Joints-much 
taster than tongue- 



Dvtl PmM System 


arxj^roove joint. BsnchTop Adiptef System 


Don't WaJl-Ssnd for ov os mpte and brochm. 


Router Master 


Introducing a New Concept in Bench Top Routing— 
NO clamping or special jigs for bench top routing. 
WOODWORKERS- ROUT THOSE IRREGULAR 
SHAPES OR SMALL PIECES WITH EASE WITH 
THE HELP OF THE NEW ROUTER MASTER. 

Router Master is a specially 
designed pad that allows 
the user to rout small pieces 
without damping or railing 
Router Master Isa uniquely 
formulated, high-density 
bonded urethane. 

Send for your Router Master today $9.95 shipping 
ir>duded. Dealer Inquiries welcome. 



Kencraft Co. 


5212 TndorRd. Dept. WJ Tde<3D,Ob 43612 
TeL i (419><78-4241 or 535-1512 


TOOLS ON SALE” 

AMERICA’S LOWEST PRICED TOOLS 
■kPLUSir •••FREE*** Freight On Every Item 


3M BRAND 


“THREE-M-ITE" RESIN BOND CLOTH. EXTRA WEIGHT OPEN COAT BELTS 
• K- CHECK YOUR GRIT • ^ CHECK YOUR SIZE • 

• LET YOUR SAVINGS BE YOUR PRIZE! • 


SIZE 3" X 18 


120 X 

Box 

Of 

TQ 

420 

lOOX 

Box 

□f 

TO 

420 

8QX 

Box 

o( 

10 

9.40 

60X 

Box 

of 

10 

9.70 

SOX 

Box 

of 

10 

1415 

3ex 

Box 

of 

10 

10.80 


SIZE 3" X 21 


i2ax 

Box 

trf 

TO 

9J90 

lOQX 

Box 

□1 

10 

490 

SOX 

Box 

Of 

10 

1415 

60X 

Box 

of 

10 . 

1465 

SOX 

Box 

of 

10 

1465 

40X 

Box 

of 

10 

11.40 

36X 

Box 

of 

10 

11.70 


SIZE 3" X 24" 


120X 

Box 

Of 

10 

1465 

10GX 

Box 

□f 

10 

1465 

84X 

Box 

Of 

10 

10J0 

60X 

Box 

of 

10 

11.40 

SOX 

Box 

of 

10 

11.70 

40X 

Box 

of 

10 

12.20 

3€X 

BOiK 

of 

10 

12.70 


SIZE 4” X 24" 


12QX 

Sox of 10 

16.50 

IDOX 

Box Of 10 

16.50 

SOX 

Box of TO 

1730 

60X 

Box of 10 

18.50 

SOX 

Box of 10 

17.10 

40X 

Box of 10 

1460 

3ex 

Box of 10 

20.40 


PORTER CABLE #330 — PALM SANDER LIST 901)0 SALE 52.00 
PORTER CABLE #505 — V 2 SHEET SANDER UST 180D0 SALE lOQilO 


#13699 

STIKET* 

DISPENSER 

UST 18.50 

SALE 14iH) 

<ifl360fi 

80 GRIT — 

10 YD ROLL 

LIST 13.00 

SALE 9.00 

#13600 

100 GRIT — 

10 YD. ROLL 

UST 11.50 

SALE 8.40 

#13620 

120 GRIT - 

10 YD, ROLL 

UST 11.50 

SALE 8.40 

#13618 

180 GRIT — 

10 YD. ROLL 

UST 11.50 

SALE 8L4Q 

#13622 

220 GRIT - 

10 YD. FKXL 

UST 11.50 

SALE 8.40 


3M BRAND NCX^TOXtC PARTICLE MASK fl8500 
BOX OF 50 — 9.50 CASE OF 600 — 85.00 
3M BRAND RESPIRATOR - HEAVY DUTY WI2 STTTAPS 
BOX OF 15 — 1100 _ CASE OF 18Q - 130.00 


1987 TOOL CATALOG AVAILABLE 

Ml WI-Fim 1-MM2MMS7 - In MhMWIOta Ml (S12) 224’4ffi9 
SiNDCHKK- MONEY ORDER - VISA - MASTEKARO - OntOVER - WE 

SEVEN CORNERS ACE HDW. Inc. 

216 West 7th St • St. Paul, MN 55102 • Est. 1933 


June/JuJy 1987 
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workshop 

can PAY-OFF 


BIG 

Earn Extra Income 
Right At ' 
Home. 


START 
YOUR OWN 
MONEY 
MAKING 
BUSINESS! 


3-IN-1 

Planer Molder Saw 

Three power tools in one — 
a real money-maker for you! 

The Planer/Molder/Saw is a versatile 
piece of machinery. It turns out prof¬ 
itable precision molding, trim, floor¬ 
ing, furniture ... in all popular pat¬ 
terns. Rips, planes, molds sepa¬ 
rately ... or all at once. Used by indi- 
vidu^ home craftsman, cabinet and 
picture framing shops, lumber yards, 
contractors and carpenters. 

Never before has there been a 
three-way, heavy-duty woodworker 
that does so many jobs for so little 
cost. Saws to width, planes to desired 
thickness, and molds to any choice of 
patterns. Cuts any molding pattern 
you desire. Provides trouble-free per¬ 
formance. And is so simple to operate 
even beginners can use it! 

30:Day ^ Tnaj! ex™ «cts 

NO OBLIOATION-NO SALfSMAN WILL CALL 

RUSH COUPON r, , 

6301 Equitable Rd., Dept. 9109E 
TODAY! Kansas City, Mo. 64120 


■ 


Foley-Belsaw Co. 

6301 Equitable Rd. 
Dept. 91098 
Kansas City, Mo. 64120 


□ YES, please send me the FREE Booklet that 
gives me complete facts about your Planer- 
M older-Saw and full details on how I can qualify 
for a 30-Day Free Trial right in my own shop. I 
understand there is No Obligation and that No 
Salesman will call. 


June 1-7. Portland, OR 

“Rose Festival Carving Show” at the World Forestry 
Center. For more information contact Bob “Friar” 
Tuck, World Forestry Center, 4033 S.W. Canyon Rd., 
Portland, OR 97221 or call (503) 228-1367. 

June 1-August 14. Gatlinburg, TN 

“Summer Faculty/Staff Exhibition, ” at the Arrowmont 
School of Arts and Crafts. For more information con¬ 
tact Margaret McGavin, Arrowmont School of Arts and 
Crafts, Box 567, Gatlinburg, TN 37738 or caU (615) 
436-5860. 

June 1-July 8. Los Angeles, CA 

Turned Wood ’87 at the del Mano Gallery and Studio. 
For more information contact the del Mano Gallery and 
Studio, 11981 San Vincente, Los Angeles, CA 900497 
or call (213) 476-8508 

June 4-28. Seattle, WA 

“Northwest Chairs: The Fine Art of Seating, ” at the 
Northwest Gallery of Fine Woodworking. For more in¬ 
formation contact Cheryl J. Peterson, Northwest 
Gallery of Fine Woodworking, 202 First Avenue South, 
Seattle, WA 98104 or call (206) 625-0542. 

June 5-7. Berlin, CT 

Spring Crafts Festival at the Berlin Fairgrounds. For 
more information contact Arts & Crafts Festivals, Inc, 
PO. Box 412, Canton, CT 06019 or call (203) 693-6335. 

June 5-7. Lockport, NY 

“100 American Craftsmen, ” at the Kenan Center Arena. 
For more information contact Judy Naylor, Kenan 
Center, Inc, 433 Locust St., Lockport, NY 14094 or call 
(716) 433-2617. 

June 8-11. West Lafayette, IN 

Furniture and Cabinet Manufacturing Seminar on the 
Purdue University Campus. Registration is Umited. For 
more information contact Dr. Daniel Cassens or Ms. 
Vicki Taylor, Department of Forestry and Natural 
Resources, Purdue University, West Lafayette, IN 47907 
or call (317) 494-3633 or 494-3644. 

June 8-July 31. Gatlinburg, TN 

Woodworking courses and classes. For more informa¬ 
tion contact Margaret McGavin, Arrowmont School of 
Arts and Crafts, P.O. Box 567, Gatlinburg, TN or call 
(615) 436-5860. 


Foley-Belsaw Co. 

6301 Equitable Rd., Dept. 91098 
Kansas City, Mo. 64120 


Wheels • Spindles 
• Balls • Knobs 
• Shaker pegs • And more! 

Since 19271 Send $1.00 for Catalog. 


If jiiWix.TTS] 

P.O. Box B246PW 

Northfield, IL 60093 • (312)446-5200 




June 15. Athens, OH 

Deadline for receiving entries to the American Contem¬ 
porary Works in Wood ’87 Show, to be held Sept. 
29-Oct. 18 at the Dairy Barn Southeastern Ohio Cul¬ 
tural Arts Center on Dairy Lane in Athens. For more 
information contact Mark J. Burhans, American Con¬ 
temporary Works in Wood, P.O. Box 747, Athens, OH 
45701 or call (614) 592^981. 

June 16-18. Anaheim, CA 

1987 Woodworking, Machinery & Furniture Supply Fair 
and educational classes to be held at the Anaheim Con¬ 
vention Center. For more information contact Diane 
Stone, Exhibit Manager, 1516 So. Pontius Ave., Los An¬ 
geles, CA 90025 or caU (213) 477-8521. 

July-August. Brasstown, NC 

Course Offerings In Wood, at The John C. Campbell 
Folk School. For more information contact Jeanne 
Jochens or Jone Vaughn at the John C. Campbell Folk 
School, Route 1, Brasstown, NC 28902 or call (704) 
837-2775 or 837-7329. 

July 2-26. Seattle, WA 

A show of furniture and wood artistry at the Northwest 
Gallery of Fine Woodworking.. For more information 
contact Cheryl J. Peterson, Northwest Gallery of Fine 
Woodworking, 202 First Avenue South, Seattle, WA 
98104 or call (206) 625-0542. 

July 10-12. Ihlsa, OK 

Eleventh Annual National Woodcarving Show at Ken¬ 
sington Galleria. For more information contact Bill 
Payne, 1137 N. Hickory Place, Broken Arrow, OK 74012 
or call (918)251-8734. 

July 12-25. Santa Fe, NM 

Gallery shows featuring wood sculptures of Daniel 
Secor and baskets of Diane Deyo. For more informa¬ 
tion contact Contemporary Craftsman Gallery, 100 
West San Francisco St., Santa Fe, NM 87501 or call 
(505) 988-1001. 

July 12-August 8. Portland, OR 

Wood Exhibition curated by Sam Maloof at Contem¬ 
porary Crafts Gallery and the World Forestry Center. 
For more information contact Molly Major, Contem¬ 
porary Crafts Gallery, 3934 S.W. Corbett Ave, Portland, 
OR 97201 or call (503) 223-2654. 

July 13-August 28. Marshall, NC 

Woodworking Courses, at Drew and Louise Langsner’s 
mountain farm in western North Carolinau For more 
information contact Drew Langsner, Country Work¬ 
shops, 90 Mill Creek Rd., Marshall, NC 28753 or call 
(704) 656-2280. 

July 27-August 1. Blue Earth, MN 

5th Annual Upper Midwest Woodcarver’s Exhibition. 
For more information contact Harley Schmitgen, 311 
East 14th St., Blue Earth, MN 56013. 

August 3-7. Richmond, CA 

Lumber Drying Short Course to be held at the Forest 
Products Laboratory in Richmond. Enrollment is limit¬ 
ed to 25 people and the fee is $300. For more informa¬ 
tion contact Forest Products Laboratory, South 46th St., 
Richmond, CA 94804 or call Tom Breiner at (415) 
231-9487. 

August 5-9. San Francisco, CA 

The Pacific States Craft Fair. For more information con¬ 
tact American Craft Enterprises, P.O. Box 10, New 
PaJtz, NY 12561 or caU (914) 255-0039. 

August 9-12. Chicago, U. 

The 1987 National Hardware Show to be held at the 
McCormick Place Complex in Chicago. For more in¬ 
formation contact Pat Dolson, Cahners Exposition 
Group, Cahners Plaza, 999 Summer St., Stamford, CT 
06905 or call (203) 964-0000. 
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Popular Woodworking 








Popular Woodworking 

1300 Galaxy Way #8, Concord, CA 94520 
Please enter my subscription to Popidar Woodworking 
n One Year (6 issues) $15.00 □ Two Years (12 Issues) $28.00 

Outside of U.S.A., add $5.00 peryear (U.S. fund In money order only) 
Name _ 

Address - 

City - 

State - Zip- 

Please include check payable to Popidar Woodworking 
orchargeto □ Vlsa/MasterCcirdNo. _Exp. date _ 


Needlepoint News 

P.O. Box 5967 Concord, CA 94524 
Please enter my subscription to Needlepoint News 
Q One Year (6 Issues) $12.00 D Two Years (12 Issues) $22.00 

Outside of U.S.A, add $5.00 peryear (U.S. fund In money order oidy) 

Name - 

Address _ 

City _ 

State - zip_ 

Please include check payable to Needlepoint News 
orchargeto □ Vlsa/MasterCardNo. _Exp.date 


Children's Album 

P.O. Box 6086 Concord, CA 94524 

Number of Gift Subscriptions Ordered_ 

First gift (1 year) $ 10.00 Additional gifts $9.00 each 

Outside of U.S A., add $3.(X) peryear (U.S. fund In money order only) 
1. Child's Name_2. Child's Name_ 

Address_Address_ 

City -City- 

State -Zip_State_ 

Please include check payable to Children's Album 

orchargeto Dvisa/MasterCardNo. _Exp. date _ 

Additional Gift subscriptions may be sent on a separate sheet of paper. 


Tole World 

P.O. Box 5986, Concord, CA 94524 
Please enter my subscription to Tole World 
D One Year (6 Issues) $15.0i0 U TXvo Years (12 Issues) $28.00 

Outside of U.S A, add $5.00 per year (U.S. fund in money order only) 
Name - 

Address- 

City - 

State -Zip_ 

Please include check payable to Tole World 
orchargeto Dvisa/MasterCardNo. -E^. date - 



































Popular Woodworking 

Whether you're an expert woodworker or just a beginner, for 
challenging projects and skill-building techniques, turn to the 
pages of Popular Woodworking. 


Every issue features; Original Projects and Plans 

ShopTips Marketing Ideas 

Unique Techniques JigJoumal 

Comparative Product Review Information Exchange 

Calendar of National Woodworking Events 

Popular Woodworking. it bring out the best in you. 





Needlepoint News 

Make Your Pastime Last a Lifetime 




Whether you're an expert or a beginner, 
if needlepoint interests you. so will Needlepoint News. 

Every issue features original patterns and designs, solid 
Information on new techniques, designer Interviews, news and 
photos from needlepolnters and shows around the country, 
tell-lt-llke-it-is book reviews, new ways to use needlepoint and 
lots and lots of graphs. 

Needlepoint News makes you a more creative needlepointer. 

Subscribe Now! 


J 


CHILDREN'S ALBUM 


THE CHILDREN 
YOU LOVE! 


Featuring; 

CHILDREN'S CRAFTS & 
CREATIVE WRITINGS 




Original stories, 
poems & plays 
by children 
^ 8-14, 

^ Simple 
'crafts for all 
holidays and seasons. 

I Send in your gift subscriptions! 


Science projects,) 
Woodworking 
"tenciling ^^^1 
Paintinj 
Quilting 

Needlework 
Contests, Prizes & Games 

CHILDREN'S ALBUM' 




Tole World 

Devoted to the fine art of Tole & Decorative Painting 

Step-by-step articles with patterns and instructions 
by leading artists in the industry. Workshop 
calendar, tips and hints, brushstroke workbook, 
industry news, profiles of leading artists and much 
more. 

Everything for the decorative painter 

Subscribe Today! 














































WOODS 


SAWMILL DIRECT. Cocobolo, 
GranadilJo Morado (Mexican 
Kingwood), Bocote, Partridgewood, 
Lignum Vitae & more. Lumber, 
turning stock, knife blanks logs, extra 
wide & long. Send for Price List. 
Special! 16 oz. Cocobolo Carving 
Mallet - $13.95 Sc shipping. 
Wholesale/Retail. Quality at a 
reasonable price. Tropical Exotic 
Hardwoods of Latin America. P.O. Box 
1806, Carlsbad, California 92CX)8. (619) 
434-3030. 


QUALITY EXOTIC 
HARDWOOD - Pink Ivory, 

Brazilian Rosewood, Lemonwood, 
Cocobolo, Tulip wood, Snake wood. 
Ebony, Pernambuco, plus many others. 
Thick turning stock, lumber. The Berea 
Hardwoods Co., 125 Jacqueline Dr., 
Berea, OH 44017, (216) 243-4452. 


BUBINGA (AFRICAN 
ROSEWOOD) Super-select quarter 
sawn 100% useable 5/4, $3.50 BF. 
Trade for exotics. Prairie Designs, 613 
S. 8th, LaCrosse, W1 54601 (608)782- 
5845 eves. 


NATIVE CALIFORNIA 
HARDWOODS 


Expressive California Oak. Exotic Pacific Madrone, Golden 
Tanoak. Swirly Fremont Cottonwood and Colorful Claro 
Walnut. Direct from California's largest hardwood mill. Free 
catalog or send $7.99 for a Sample Pack of all species (add 
$4.00 for shipping and handling). 

CAL OAK LUMBER CO. 

1000 Cal Oak Road, Oroville, CA 95965 
(916)534-1426 


WOOD PRODUCTS 


MAKE WOODEN TOYS, 

whirligigs, classic autos, swing sets, 
doll house crafts, furniture with our 
plans, parts, kits, supplies. Color 
catalog subscription $1. (614) 484- 
4363. Cherry Tree Toys, Belmont, OH 
43718-0369. 


PLANS AND KITS 


PRE-CARVED WOOD CARVING BLANKS 

ipt YOU CAN CREATE A UNIQUE WORK Of- AUT. EASIIT UNMR^ 
STOOD PHOTO tNSTPUCTIONS ANVONE CAfi FOilOW 80% 

1 ^ COAAPlETED. 7" HIGH. AN IMAL GIFT FOR ANYONE. SEND 
^ STAMPfO EWVEljOPE FO« OTHER 

AVAIUBLE. 

la tASTERN WHALER.S9.95 

12 INDIAN CHIEF, .S9.95 

M BISON. .S15.95 

N.2 CARVING KNiFE.S6.95 

AOO iJ-OO FQfl SniF^wGr CHAHfSES 

WEST FALLS WOODCARVING 

7456 ELLiCOn RD. WEST FALLS, N.Y. 

716-662-3648 14170 





Classified 


TOOLS 


REPLACEMENT HARDWOOD 
TOOL HANDLE. Hard to find first 
quality. Low Cost! Catalog $2.00 
(refundable): Ozark Handles, Box 390- 
W, Eureka Springs, AR 72632. 


Repair hand jrrn' hIadt-!> tr less 
than iwo mininvs n-iih the 


ELECTRO 

BAND SAW BRAZER 
#101B 

Do inside contour sawing 
easier and faster. Make your 
own band saws from coil stock 
Brazer complete with kit. 

$75.50 

Mfrd. by 



NELSON & JACOBSON, INC. 
3546 NO. CLARK ST. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 60657 


FOR SALE 


SAVE BUY DIRECT! BAND 
SAW BLADES. FROM 5' TO 30' 
LENGTHS. ALL AMERICAN 
MADE! FOR CATALOG SEND 
STAMPED ENVELOPE TO: 
FDCMASTER BOX 49191-7, 
ATLANTA, GA 30359 


LEATHERCRAFT-PROFITABLE 
HOBBY-BIG 56 PAGE WHOLESALE 
CATALOG features Leather, Tools, 

Kits, Belts, Buckles, Finished 
Products...Send $2.00 Refundable. 
Leather Unlimited, PW 125, Belgium, 
W1 52004. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


INFORMATIVE 112 PAGE 
CATALOG for woodworkers, 
woodcarvers, upholsterers, antique 
restorers, including many unusual, hard 
to find items. Send $1.00 to Van 
Dyke’s, Dept. 50 Woonsocket, S.D. 
57385. 

FINISHING SUPPLIES, Hot 

Stuff"*"^ super glues, guitar parts and 
repair tools, Free 80-page catalog. 
Stewart MacDonald. Box 900P, 

Athens, OH 45701 (614) 592-3021. 


BUY WATCO, DEFT, BEHLEN 

at substantial savings. Free price list. 
WoodluvT Supply, 14084 State, North 
Royalton, Ohio 44133. 


WOODWORKING BOOKS 
CATALOG- Carving, turning, 
furniture, toys, tools, sculpture and 
more. $1.00 (refundable) from: Coati 
Mundi Publications, Dept. P, 240 
Alcazar N.E., #1, Albuquerque, NM 
87108. 


WOOD CRAFTSMAN IN¬ 
STRUCTOR for Cabinet 
Making/Wood Crafts Program at Olney 
Central College. Position availability 
dependent upon approval and funding. 
Full-time, tenure track position. Salary 
commensurate with education and work 
experience. Starting date 8/17/87. 
Closing date 7/31/87 or until filled. 

Send applications to Personnel Office, 
Illinois Eastern Community Colleges, 
233 East Chestnut Street, Olney, 

Illinois 62450. An equal opportunity 
employer. 


CAROUSEL HORSES 

8 full size plans for $5.95, 10 dinosaurs 
$4.95, 8 carousel animals $4.95, 10 zoo 
animals $3.95. 10 farm animals $3.95. 

All 46only SI7.95. (8"-12" lall), Catalog 
SI.00. G. Smart 

5010 Ave. 308, Visalia, CA. 93291. 


SERVICES 


CLASSIFY MARKBrr 
INFORMATION: ClassBied 
Dibtfriay. $46.00 per inch for I 

$35.00per for 3 time noe, 
: <3 consee^^ tssuesX $30.00per 

inchf:^ 6 thnerroc, (6 (xmsecutive 

Ctasdfied Rate: 95 cents 
pw ward for I issue <25 

$5 per "wraPd for 3 
■ tirae rate <3 cofKccutive 75 
certts word for 6 time idfe (€ 

ctnsecudve ts^ies). I^yroe^t muirt 
accxnnpmy all Oasstfted ads (aoi 
ccrnmi^ioii^^). Deadline for Issue 
3^ (Aug/Sqp) Is JaiMt 15,19^. 

fMaxy a»«x)nj;.CA i i: 

945^(415)^1-9851 


Innp./lnlv 1987 
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Marquetry 

Cartoons 


For over a year Lee Sokol cartoons 
have been a regular feature on our Out 
of the Woodwork page in each issue of 
PW (except for this one). He’s given us 
many a chuckle at ourselves and at this 
craft we all enjoy. 

As a cartoonist for hundreds of 
magazines, Lee has lots of fans. One 
of them, Frank Lentz, saw the cartoon 
“Supper’s Ready” in an issue of Work¬ 
bench magazine back in the 60’s. It 
reminded him of the early years of his 
married life when his wife would have 
to send down distress signals to the 
shop when it was time to eat. So he 
contacted Lee to ask permission to use 
the cartoon on his letterhead. In grati¬ 
tude, he sent Lee a marquetry picture 
of another Sokol cartoon, “The Fire¬ 
plug, ” and the two formed a lasting 
friendship. 

As Father Time began to catch up 
with Frank, he was no longer able to 
stand for long hours in the shop. His 
eyesight was weakening, and to add in¬ 
sult to injury, he developed an allergy 
to the rare woods he used in his mar¬ 
quetry. Rather than leaving it up to his 
family, he decided to sell off his tools 
and give the marquetry pictures to 
friends. That was how Lee came to 
receive the marquetry version of “Sup¬ 
per’s Ready, ” the cartoon that began 
their friendship. 

Frank is in his 90’s and living in 
Allentown, Pennsylvania. He and our 
cartoonist, Lee Sokol, continue to cor¬ 
respond, maintaining a friendship that 
started with a love for woodworking 
and humor. 
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179 116 
208 140 
269 166 


158 99 


RYOBI TOOLS 

List Sale 

S500A 3x5'^ Finish Sander 70 41 

SU6200 Finishing Sand ’/f Sheel 142 88 

B7075 3x21" dusHess Belt Sand. 

B7100 3x24 - duslless Bell Sand 

B7200A 4x24" duslless Sell Sand 
D100VB 3/9" VSR 0-1200 rpm drill 
W64fl 7'/i ' 13 amp circular saw 
W740 evj" 13 amp circular saw 171 109 

JSeO Jig Saw-Smgle Speed 172 99 

JSE60 Jig Saw-etectronic v/speed 198 123 

R150 1 H.P Plunge Router 138 86 

H330 2 H P Rouier 220 138 

R500 3 H.P Route 265 163 

E3800 Drywall screwdriver 0-4000 126 79 

L120U 3Vfl - Planer 142 89 

BD1(J20R3-i" 2-spd Cordless Drill 
w/lree holsier-Xira special buy 148 95 

TS251U 10" Mitre Sox 300 169 

SG1150C4V2'- H D. Mini-Grinder 99 59 

YOUR ATTENTION PLEASE! 

All Above RYOBI TOOL Prices 

Take Additional 10% OFF Sale Prices 



NEW FROM RYOBI 


MODEL AP-10 - 10" SURFACE PLANER 


LIST PRICE 699.00 X-TRA SPECIAL 339.00 


LIMITED QUANTITIES 



MILWAUKEE TOOLS 



PRICE 

BUSTERS 

LisI 

Sale 

0224-1 

^6 dr-ll 4 5A magnum 

173 

109 

0234-1 

' ; drill 4 5A magnum 

173 

112 

0244-1 

drill 4 5A magnum 

173 

115 

0222-1 

drill 33A 0-1000 rpm 

159 

99 

0228-1 

3a drill 3.3A 0-1000 rpm 

139 

80 

0375-1 

3^ close quarter drill 

191 

118 

0210-1 

3^ cordless drill 2 spd 

189 

115 

6539-1 

cordless screwdriver 19C rpm 

99 

58 

3102-1 

PImbrs ri angle drill kil 

287 

175 

3002-1 

Electricians ri angle kn 

276 

170 

5399 

'r;" D-hdie ham drill kii 

284 

165 

1676-1 

H.D Hole Hawg w/cs 

363 

230 

6511 

2 sp sazsatl w/cs 

197 

120 

6405 

8''j circle saw 

191 

122 

6750-1 

Drywall driver 0-4000 

141 

85 

6798-1 

Tek screwdriver 

173 

105 

6226 

2 sp bandsaw w/case 

416 

250 

6234 

TSC bandsaw w/case 

416 

250 

6507 

TSC sazsaii w/case 

209 

129 

6170 

14'- chop saw 

326 

209 

6012 

Orbital Sander x 733 - 

173 

100 

6014 

Orbital Sander 4' j' x 9’j ' 

184 

108 

6305 

■ cordless circle saw 

229 

134 

6753-1 

Drywall driver 3.5A 

125 

73 

8977 

Var temp heat gun 

108 

70 

0214-1 

30" V spd cordless dnlf 

209 

125 

5397-1 

3,3- V spd hammer drill kn 

208 

145 

0211-1 

3-b" cordless driver drill 

199 

120 

0212-1 

V Spd cordless dnll 

209 

125 

1001-1 

■ j" d hdle drill 600 rpm 

206 

t25 

1101-1 

V;" d hdle 500 rpm 

217 

135 

1854-1 

Super hole shooier-iOA 

530 

350 

6232 

43/„- bandsaw w/case 

452 

275 

6747-1 

Drywall driver-0-2500 

141 

85 

0230-1 

(r-B 'drill 0-1700 rpm 

159 

100 

0238-1 

drill 0-650 rpm 

t65 

105 

5620 

Router 1 H P — 8 amp 

278 

175 

5660 

Rouier f 2 H P — 10 amp 

289 

ISO 

5680 

Router 2 H P — 12 amp 

342 

220 

5455 

7/9" polisher 1750 rpm 

199 

130 

5535 

7" polisher 2800 rpm 

209 

140 

6215 

16" Cham saw 

209 

140 

8975 

Heal gun 

81 

55 

6366 

7'-j ' circular saw 

178 

105 

6368 

7'.J ■' circular saw 

207 

125 

Model 6366 includes CT blade, rip fence 

guide & blade wrench Model 6368 
includes all of ihe above plus case 




List 

Sale 

101-084 Shop Helpers 

79 

69 


BRAND NEW 




MODEL RA20O BY RYOBI 
BENCH TOP RADIAL 8'A" 




SPECIAL SALE 225.00 




FREUD SAW BLADES 
Vs" Bore — Industrial Grade 
CARBIDE TIPPED SAWBLADES 

Mem No Descripiion Diam Teeih List Sale 

LU72M010 Gen'l Purp 10" 40 68.58 34 

LU73M010 Cut-Oti 10" 60 79.65 36 

LU82M010 Cut-OK 10 60 86.40 44 

LLI84M(nO ComDinanon lO 40 70.99 36 

UJB4M011 Combinaiion lO 50 74.51 37 

LUeSMOlO Super Cul-Off 10 80 110.88 62 

LM72M010 Ripping 10" 24 64.35 34 

OS 306 6 Dado 139.00 92 

DS 36e 8 Oaoo 170.00 105 

TR 100 3 blades S Dado set 399.00 255 


MAKITA CORDLESS 
FESTIVAL OF VALUES 


Model 

List 

Sale 

4300WD Jig Saw 

188 

99 

5081DW 33/s" Saw Kil 

212 

95 

56000W 6'A" Circular Saw 

284 

125 

90350W Finishing Sander 

168 

73 

6010DWK 3/^' Cordless Drill Kit 

174 

88 

6010SDW Cordless Drill 

94 

45 

84000W 3/^- Hammer Drill 

224 

105 

DA3000DW3/3" Angle Drill 

218 

98 

emODL 3/g- Drill w/Flashiight 

188 

89 

6012HDW %" 2 spd Driver Drill 



w/Bai & Metal Case 

m 

98 

DK1002 3/g-Dr,|| W/Flursnt LI. 

176 

90 

6710DW Cordless Screwdvr Kn 

176 

84 

LEIGH DOVETAIL . 

MGS 


Model 

List 

Sale 

TD514 

149 

125 

TD514L 

219 

195 

01258-12 

299 

245 

01258-24 

359 

275 

MAKITA TOOLS 



Model 

Ltsi 

Sale 

50(J7NBA 7''j" Saw w/Elec Brake 

186 

115 

5008NBAe''j Saw w/Elec Brake 

212 

130 

B04510 Sander 

92 

43 

9900B 3" X 21" belt Sander 

234 

119 

9924B 3" X 24 bell sander 

222 

130 

9924DB 3" x 24" b/sand w/bag 

248 

130 

9035 '-3 sheet finish sander 

96 

48 

9045B sheet finish sander 

186 

90 

9045N '--4 shi fin sand w/bag 

190 

105 

4200N 43.3 circ saw 75 amp 

182 

93 

5201NA lO’/j Circ saw 12 amp 

430 

215 

43008V v/sp ]ig saw 3 5 amp 

234 

120 

43010V orb v/sp |ig saw 3.5 amp 

248 

125 

jasoOOWL 2 Sp recip saw w/cse 

198 

120 

JR3000V vs rectp saw w/case 

208 

120 

LSIOOO New 10" Mure Box 

396 

193 

79 2210-74 Carbide Bid lor above 

49 

31 

9820-2 Blade Sharpener 

2B8 

159 

410 Dusi Collechon Unit 

410 

269 

NEW ELECTRONIC BAND SAW MODEL 2114C 

- 

3 SPEED 1.8 H.P. LIST 1300 

SALE 850 

1900BW 3‘4 " planer w/case 

198 

92 

1100HD 3' 4" planer w/case 

328 

160 

3608BK 3.1 hp router w/case 

132 

85 

3601B i3g hp -Quier 

218 

115 

3700B ' ? hp i-iimmer 

162 

82 

9501B 4" Grinder Kn 

119 

55 

B04530 6" Round Sander 

98 

48 

DA3000 3g' angle drill 

206 

105 

DP4700 v/sp w/rev 4 6 amp 

178 

92 

HP1O3OW30 vs r hammer drill w/CS 

168 

90 

6300LR ‘s ' angle drill w/rev 

288 

152 

W198B-2V;'s Sp hammer w/cs 

268 

150 

2708W 8’4" Table Saw 

348 

199 

GV5000 Disc Sander 

108 

53 

6800DB 2500 rpm 3 5 amp 

146 

79 

6800DBV 0-2500 rpm 3 5 amp 

156 

89 

680108 4000 rpm 3 5 amp 

146 

79 

6801D8V 0-4000 rpm 3 5 

156 

89 

2030n 12" planer/joinier 

2580 

1475 

2040 15%" planer 

2180 

1195 

18058 6'a" planer kii w/case 

498 

265 

JV1600 vat speed jig saw 

178 

89 

JV2000 var speed orb jig saw 

198 

108 

5005BA 5' i" circular saw 

192 

98 

9207SPC 7 var/speed polisher 

250 

130 

SOOTNB 7-4 " Circ. Saw 

158 

94 

9503BH 41? ' sander-grinder kn 

166 

95 

4014NV vai/speed blowei 

168 

79 

DP3720 \ drill Rev O-I6OO rpm 

99 

47 

6510LVR 3^ pnii Rgv 0-1500 rpm 

144 

67 

6013eH 3-2 ■ Drill rev 6 amp 

208 

100 

5402A 16 Circular Saw - t2 amp 

542 

315 

36128R 3 HP Plunge Router 

338 

175 

9401 4x24 bell Sander w/bag 

288 

160 

FREUD SAW BLADES 


Univ. Bore — Professional Senes 


Item Wo De-SC'iptr-or, Oiam Teelh 

List 

Sale 

PS203 GenT Purp 7’'? 24 

27,24 17.50 

PS303 Fine cutting 40 

32.97 20.50 


FREUD CHISEL SETS 

List Sale 
- 1" 3585 23.95 

' - .s., " . - . v 47.85 31.95 


Model 

WC104 -a" - v; ■ . . r 

WC106 "-^.'9 ' - rj -" 

WC110 -3 4,6 ■ - Vb" ■ Vj" . 5,5■■ 

V,- ■ % ■ . 1- - 11,4 ' - iVf ■ 80,20 52.95 
ni08 8 Pc Turning Sei 81.42 53.95 

90-100 15 Pc Rouier Bii Set 249.61149.00 

FB-100 16 Pc Forsiner Bit Set 249.00149.00 

ALL ABOVE SETS COME IN WOODEN CASES 
JSlOO Biscuit Cutter 259,00169.00 

BISCUITS ■ 25.00 - 1M 




i M 3 

^ X- 

g QC cXi 


iS ® 
i«o2 

M 


DELTA STATIONARY 
TOOL SELL-A-THQN 

34-410 Saw Complete 
w/T'j H P. moior 8 stand 

679.00 Less 100.00 Rebate 

33-150 Saw Buck 

Special Sale 499.00 

22-651-RC-33 13 Planer 

979.00 

22-243 S 14 ■ Band Saw 
w/open stand 
1? H P moior 

499.00 

2B-283F 14 ' Band Saw 

w/enciosed stand & 

H P motor 

599.00 

43-122 Lt. Duty Shaper 
w/stand 8 1 H P motor 

499.00 

FREE FREIGHT TO 
48 STATES 


V) ^ 

Liu 


5 |gs 

OsS5 

^ S *-J 

<s; 



DELTA INDUSTRIAL CAflS/D£ 
TIPPED SAW BLADES 
Model Non-Ferrous Metals, Plastics 
35-590 8" X 48 TCSF 

35-593 8" X 48 TC&F 

35-600 9" X 80 TC&F 

35-619 10" X 60 TC&F 

35-625 10" X 80 TC8F 

35-646 12" X 60 TC&F 

Abrasive-Type Materials, 

Tile and Glued Composilions 
35-615 10" X 48 TC&F 

X 60 TCaF 
10" X 60 TC&F 
Plastic Laminates, Veneers, 
Compositions, Hard 
Fibers And Paper 
8" X 64 AT8 
9" X 64 AT8 
35623 10"80ATB 

Veneers, Plastic Laminates 
And Compositions 
35-605 9"x48ATB 


35-601 

35-618 


35-592 

35-604 


List 

82,25 

82.30 

97.70 

94.10 

123.05 

110.65 


131.20 

88.00 

116.40 


35-616 
35-647 
35-620 10" 

35-621 to¬ 


ss-622 

35-655 


35-611 
35-640 12" 

35-641 12" 


35-617 

35-614 

35-591 

35-603 


74.70 

60 ATB 83.65 

72 ATB 119.00 

72 ATB 99.00 

72 TC&F 110.50 

35-626 10" X 60 ATB 83.65 

Compositions And Veneers 
10" X 80 ATB 111.20 

12" X 96 ATB 133.75 

Rip Blades 

-610 10" X 10 FT 54.75 

10" X 18 FT 66.60 

12 FT 76.80 

24 FT 76.65 

Hardwoods, Softwoods. 

Veneered Boards, 

Hardboard, Coreboards 
10" X 50 AT8&R 78.25 

10 ' X 48 ATB 87.60 

8" X 24 ATB 59.85 

9" X 24 ATB 59.20 

35-612 lO" X 24 ATB 68.10 

35-602 9" X 34 ATB 68,05 

35-613 10" X 40 ATB 72.00 

Soft And Hardwoods, 

And F>ar1icle Board 

35-643 12" X 48 TC&F 104,10 

35-645 12" X 60 TC&F 110.65 

35-656 12" X 60 AT8 107.70 

VERY SPECIAL DELTA LIST PRICE 
LESS 50% DISCOUNT 

THE NEXT STEP IN CORDLESS 
PROFESSIONAL POWER TOOLS FROM PANASONIC 

Model EV570B features 
keyless chuck 1/3" 9.6 volt 
2 Speed — 350 low ■ lOOO high 
highest torque - 143 m lbs. 5 position 
clutch 1 hour charger 
complete w/case ■ battery - charger 
List Price 209.00 Special Sale 139.00 

Model EY5618 features 
Jacobs keyed chuck i-g" ™ 

7 2 voll 2 speed — 300 low ■ 680 high 
torque in low - 104 in lbs 5 posilion 
cluich 1 hour charger 
complete w^case ■ battery - charger 
List Price 179.00 Special Sale 119.00 
Model EY551B features 
Jacobs keyed chuck 
7 2 volt one Speed - 460 rpm 
lorgue - 48 in lbs weight 2 lbs. 

1 hour charge 

No case available includes charger 
List Price 119.00 Special Sale 79.00 

EY970B-9.6 baiieries LisI 59.70 Sale 44,00 
EY96iB-7,2 batteries LisI 46.30 Sale 33.00 
EY99iB-Keyless chuck List 35.00 Sale 26.00 
EY5618 7949 Holster (fits EY570B & EY561B) 
Usi 10.20 Sale 8.00 

*NEW LOW PRICES* 

PONY CLAMP FIXTURES 

Lots 

Model List Sale of 12 

lifSO lor 3/4" Black Pipe 11.23 7,15 79.00 

K2 lor V; - Black Pipe 9.36 6.10 67.50 

JORGENSEN HAND SCREWS 


PANASONIC 

f 


Model 

#5/0 

#4/0 

#3/0 

#270 

#0 

#1 


Open 

Cap. 


Sox 

List Sale of 6 
11.59 7.25 3S.lb 

12.45 8.10 43,75 

me 8.50 45.95 
1436 8.95 48,35 

15.9(7 9.95 53.75 

18,25 11.35 61.25 
2094 13.60 72.95 
2636 16.75 91.35 
34.55 23,75 1 28.25 


BRAND NEW BY JORGENSEN 

STYLE 35 — Alum Bar Clamps 

Model Jaw Length List Sale 

3524 24 23.45 13.95 

3536 36 25.16 14,95 

3548 4 8 " 27.62 16.50 

3560 60" 30.77 18.50 

3572 72 " 33.26 19.95 

ANY LOTS OF 12 (1 SIZE) 

TAKE ADDITIONAL 5% DISC, 


Who Has The Saws That Cut 
It Across The Board? 
BLACK & DECKER of course.'.'/ 
Model WORM DRIVE SAWS LisI Sale 

3050 6Vj" 12 amp ■ 4600 rpm 247 169 

3051 7 V 4 13 amp - 4300 rpm 232 149 

3052 8V4" 13 amp - 4300 rpm 247 169 

SUPER SAWCATS 

3047- 09 7V4" w/brake ■ 12.5 amp 226 149 

3048- 09 6'A " w/brake - 13 amp 240 155 

BUILDERS SAW CAT 


★ ★ 


3030 

7Vj ■■ 13 amp ■ 5800 rpm 

155 

100 

3035 

ev/i' 13 amp - 5800 rpm 

175 

125 

3034 

13 amp - 5800 rpm 

162 

115 

3033 

13 amp - 5800 rpm 

162 

115 


JIG SAWS 



3157-10 

var/sp orb action d/hdl 

174 

115 

3153-10 

var/speed 4.5A 0-3100 

158 

105 

3159-10 

2/sp orb action barrel grip 

178 

120 


CUT SAW KITS 



3103 

2 sp 6 amp-2400 strokes 

163 

100 

3105 

v/sp 6 amp-2300 strokes 

170 

110 

3107 

v/sp orb 6A 0-2300 strokes 

183 

119 

4300 

Drill Bil Sharpener 

289 

205 

1321 

Vj" drill 450 rpm 6 amp 

175 

115 

4010 

Palm Sander 

80 

48 

4015 

''3 Sheet Finish Sander 

160 

105 


DRYWALL GUNS 



2034 

vs r 0-4000 rpm 

12t 

79 

2037 

v,s.r. 0-4000 rpm 

139 

89 

BOSCH TOOLS 

LiSi 

Sale 

1581VS 

Top Handle Jig Saw 

225 

129 

1582VS 

Barrel Grip Jrg Saw 

126 

119 

1942 

Heal Gun eSO'-goo® 

99 

69 

1272 

3x24" Bell Sar'der 

259 

159 

1272 D 

3x24" Sell Sa.rtde'' w/bag 

274 

169 

1273 

4x24” Bell Sander 

274 

169 

12730 

4x24" Belt Sander w/bag 

289 

179 


X-TRA SPECIAL 8Y BOSCH 



1920VSKRVar/Sp Cordless 2 Spd. 

169 

79 

1196VSRK 

i hammer drill v.s 

190 

120 

1198VSR 

'*■ nammer drill - 2 sp vs. 

199 

130 

PORTER CABLE TOOLS 


Model 


List 

Sale 

630 

1 H.P. Router - 6.8 AMP 

150 

93 

690 

I'r2 H.P. Router — 8 AMP 

194 

124 

691 

l'/2 H.P Router D-Hdie. 

218 

129 

536 

ivj H P. Speedmaiic Router 

300 

184 

518 

3 H P Router 5 Speed 

490 

323 

520 

3 H P Router 15 AMP 

460 

298 

309 

Trimmer 38 AMP 

130 

84 

310 

Innnmer 3 AMP 

190 

124 

312 

Trimmer Offset Base 

205 

133 

319 

Trimmer — T.li Base 

215 

130 

695 

HD f'j H P Rouier/Shaper 

278 

190 

696 

H D. Shaper Tabie 

149 

104 

351 

3 X 21 Belt Sander w/o Bag 

189 

125 

352 

3 X 21 Belt Sander w/8ag 

199 

130 

360 

3 X 24 Bell Sander w/8ag 

280 

185 

361 

3 X 24 Bell Sander w/o Sag 

260 

175 

362 

4 X 24 Belt Sander w/Bag 

295 

198 

363 

4 X 24 Belt Sander w/o Bag 

280 

185 

587 

7' i Speeclncinic 14 5 AMP Saw 

199 

125 

315-1 

7’.j Top Hdle. 13 AMP 

166 

96 

617 

7'-* Push Hdle 13 AMP 

168 

96 

346-1 

6Top Hdle 12 AMP 

161 

100 

368-1 

8'-i ' Top Hdle 13 AMP 

176 

110 

314 

AVj" Trimsaw 4.5 AMP 

180 

109 

7548 

Top Hdle Jig Saw 

199 

129 

7648 

Barrel Grip Jig Saw 

199 

129 

548 

X-H Duly Bayonet Saw 

235 

155 

9548 

X-H Duly Saw w/case 

255 

169 

9629 

Recip Saw v/sp 8 AMP 

204 

133 

9627 

Recip Saw 2 Speed 8 AMP 

193 

124 

666 

(-8 H D v/sp Drill 

165 

115 

620 

r, H D 4 AMP 1000 R PM 

124 

85 

621 

X," H D v/sp 0-1000 RPM 

130 

78 

320 

Abrasive Plane 

129 

89 

126 

Pofia-Piane — 7 amp 

265 

179 

9118 

Porta-Plane Kn 

299 

136 

653 

Versa-Plane - 10 AMP 

399 

265 

9652 

Versa-Piane Kn 

419 

275 

330 

Speed-blue sander 

90 

52 

9100 

Ctaasic rajioF v,i Sjiscni 

110 

505 

’ t shi pad sander 

180 

100 

7511 

■*1 V sp drill 5 2 amp 

164 

102 

7514 

■ 3 ■ V sp 0-750 H D drill 

169 

113 

666 

(*8 H D v/sp T hdle 4A 

165 

no 

303 

Paint remover 

220 

145 

304 

7" disc sander 4000 rpm 

175 

110 

305 

7" disc polisher 2OOO rpm 

175 

no 

367 

3' i" plane 6.5 amp 

187 

120 

537 

r-3 HP router d hdle 

315 

189 

SKIL 

TOOLS 

List 

Sale 

551 

S' j" Ctc saw 65A 

99 

73 

77 

7'.i’ Worm Saw 

240 

135 

367 

6 ■} Worm Saw 

239 

135 

825 

8V4 ' Worm Saw 

270 

165 

807 

7''j' Skilsaw 13A-Super 

153 

100 

808 

8 j " Sxilsaw I3A-.Super 

172 

no 

2016-02 

ig Cordless Drill compteie 




YJ/Gharger Case & 2 




bails nes 

199 

95 

★ 

★ ★ 
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Text and Drawings by Curt Mobley 


Lumberjerks 




The majority of woodworking enthu¬ 
siasts are both skilled and levelheaded. 
However, there are a few slightly warped 
types who continually crosscut conven¬ 
tional wisdom and go against the grain. 
Some of these knotheads and chiselers 
are featured here. 



Charlie Cheapwood refuses to buy 
the proper woodworking equipment. 
He claims he can’t afford it. Charlie 
was last seen trying to rip a piece of 2" 
oak with a hack saw. 



Professor Paul Puipwood has never 
built anything and doesn’t own any 
woodworking tools. Nonetheless, he 
professes to have the world’s largest 
woodworking library. Says he is partic¬ 
ularly proud of his 22 books on veneer. 


Curt Mobley is Just a regular, ordinary 
woodworker in Laramie, Wyoming. 


Dennis Dolittle has been working on 
the same cabinet for the last 18 years. 
Says he’s almost done but that he keeps 
running out of sandpaper. 



1. M. Smartwood, supergenius 
know-it-all, and self-professed expert 
on carbide-tipped screwdrivers and 
faceplate turning balsa wood. Claims 
he would have finished his solid oak 
china cabinet in one day but he ran out 
of nails. 


Dr. Sam Radial is a famous inven¬ 
tor and alligator rancher. He developed 
the first radial-leg-saw, and spent the 
last 16 years designing a dovetail jig for 
the belt sander. 




Edward Kype, famous used car deal¬ 
er and woodworker, is notorious for 
borrowing tools which he doesn’t 
return. Talked the kid at the lumber 
yard into loaning him 100 board feet 
of walnut. 


Delbert E. Goggle claims to be the 
nation’s safest woodworker. Seen here 
prepared to do some hand sanding. 
Delbert pays a retired OSHA official 
big bucks to inspect his shop twice 
daily. 
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Sawdusty 

by John B. Dromey 

Annual ring: An indication that trees 
make very few phone calls. 

By-product of a short cut: Flaw 
dust. 

Carver: A whittler with an especially 
good sense of direction. 

Chain saw: Ratchet hatchet. 
Dietary vise: One that can’t pinch an 
inch. 

File: Grit Iron 

Finishing touches: Fingerprints left 
by someone checking to see if the 
varnish was dry. 

Jigsaw puzzle: Remembering where 
you put the coping saw. 

Left-hand feed: The source of 
“Southpawdust. ” 


Daffynitions 

Particle board: Portable sawdust. 
Primer: Board feed. 

Resin: Sawtoothpaste. 

Right angle: Square route. 

Round trip: Stumbling over a dowel. 
Rustproof fastener: First-class nail. 
Sawdust: Mill doo. 

Sawhoarse: Condition brought on 
by shouting over loud power tools. 
Scrollwork: Strayed edge. 

Seasoned wood: Old enough to 
shave. 

Softwood template: Pine clone. 
Soupy glue: Clamp chowder. 
Termite-infested board: A two-by- 
ate, reduced to chaw dust. 
Woodworking: Board feat. 


Coming Up in PW 

A Sampling of Future Articles 

Jewelry Chest 

This small project will give you the chance to 
do delicate work with some fine, rare woods 
without spending an arm and a leg. The doors 
open to reveal five drawers, perfect for storing 
jewelry or other small items. Not only treasured 
gifts, they sell well, too. 

Medieval Bookbinding 

“Modern books are designed to fall 
apart,” explains Jim Croft. He binds 
books with wooden covers that will last 
for at least 300 years, using techniques 
that became obsolete in the 17th cen¬ 
tury. He describes the process from 
splitting oak shakes, to final burnish¬ 
ing with a stick of lignum vitae. 

The Joiner’s Tool Box 

More than just a way to store and transport 
handtools, the traditional joiner’s tool box also 
showed potential clients the kind of quality 
work its owner could produce. Frame-and- 
panel construction and dovetailed carcase and 
drawers will give you a chance to show off and 
provide a deserving home for your finer tools. 
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ORDER YOUR BACK ISSUES OF POPULAR WOODWORKING 


I 


□ #8 


□ #9 


□ #10 


□ #11 


Price Qty. 
May '81 $1.00 _ 

Sound and its Effects 
Goodwill's Contract Wood Shop 
Wood Parts and Accessories 

Jul '81 $1.50 _ 

Assembly Furniture 
Solar Heated Wood Dryer 

Feb/Mar '82 $1.50 _ 

A Chair is Born 
The Rima Fixture 

Apr/May '82 $1.50 _ 

Making Wooden Boxes 
Abrasive Belt Cleaner Test Report 
Table Saw Hints 

Juii/Jur82 $1.50 _ 

An Interview With Sam Maloof 
How to Make A Maloof Table Pedestal 
How to Create a Maloof Finish 

Aug/Sep '82 $1.50 _ 

Starting a Woodworking Busisness 
Table Saw Maintenance 
Rockwell Speed Bloc Sander 

Oct/Nov '82 $1.50 _ 

Staining Wood 

Quest for the Thinnest Blade 

Marketing 

Dec/Jan '83 $1-50 _ 

Selecting a Poratble Sander 
Sealacell Wood Finish Test Report 
Evolution of an All-Wood Box Design 

Feb/Mar '83 $1.95 _ 

Model Making With Laser Technology 
Estimating and Bidding 
Wood Finishes 


Subtotal 

$ _ 


□ #12 


□ #22 


□ #24 


□ #25 


□ #26 


Apr/May '83 $1.95 

Mitering and Beveling Techniques 
A Day with De Cristoforo 
Bud Vases 

Aug/Sep *84 $2.25 

Wooden Watches 
Interlocking Splice 
Guide to Abrasives 

Dec/Jan '85 $2.25 

Oak Waste Basket 
Router-Cut Tongue & Groove 
Hand Scraper 

Apr/May '85 $2.25 

Indentifying Your Market 
Guide to Circulaar Saw Blades 
18th Century Rabbet Plane 

Jun/Jul *85 $2.25 

Octagonal Pedestal Table 
In-The-Round-Carving 
Building the Strip Canoe 

Aug/Sep '85 $2.25 

Building Your Own Fruit Dryer 
Sharpening Woodcarving Gouges 
Joining Open Panels 


Price 

#27 Oct/Nov '85 $2.95 

Alternate Bowl Turning Techniques 
Cradle Table With Magazine Bin 
Computer Desk 

#28 Dec/Jan '86 $2.95 

Cedar Hope Chest 
The Shamisen Process 
Blind-Wedge Peg Joint 

#29 Feb/Mar '86 $2.95 


Subtotal 


Making a Piano Bench 
A Signaling Sailor Whirligig 
Carving the Human Head 

#30 Apr/May '86 $2.95 

Hidden-Haunched Mortise and Tenon 
Sturdy Trestle Table and Stool 
Boatbuilding 

#31 Jun/Jul '86 $2.95 

Make Your Own Solar Kiln 
Making a Watch Clock 
Penultimate Patio Chair 

#32 Aug/Sep '86 $2.95 

Martha Thompsons Magical Mirrors 
A Power Carrver's Tool Cabinet 
Building a Wine Rack 

#33 Oct/Nov '86 $2.95 

How To Make A Serving Bowl 
Home Entertainment Center 
Art of Sandblasting Wood Signs 

#34 Dec/Jan '87 $2.95 

Universal Table Saw 
Veneered Vertical Tambours 
Build-lt-Yourself Backgammon Board 

#35 Feb/Mar *87 $2.95 

Building a Butcher Block Work Center 
Ladder-Back Rocker 
Amazing Folding Stool 

#36 Apr/May *87 $2.95 

Folding Picnic Table 

Build a High Chair 

Carving an Arabian Stallion-Part I 


All available back issues 
for only $47.00 


Sub-Total Amount 
Plus Postage and Handling 


$ _ 

$ 2.00 


Total Amount Enclosed 


□ Personal Check 


Card # 


□ Visa/Mastercard 
Exp. Date_ 


Ship to: 
Name 


Address 


Send your order and payemnt to: 

Popular Woodworking Back Issues 1300 Galaxy Way Suite #8, Concord, CA 94520. 

In the event that the back issue ordered is no longer available, we may substitute with a similar issue. 
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BOUTING 


Freud's new 5 piece router bit door system allows you to prod 
raised panel cabinet doors with your V 2 ** chuck router. Each 
made with the finest carbide available and sharpened with a fll 
diamond wheel. 


The bit profiles are: rail and stile 1 ^ [ . raised panel 
door lip D . glue Joint I i The bits come in a wooden, 


box jointed case for ease of storage. 

Asas&. the 94-100 list for •248"’ SdePnc0l99'" 


SHARING 


Freud's new 5 piece cabinet set for the - V 2 " shaper comes with 
ra/7aocf stile, raised panel, door tip and glue joint cutters. A box jointed, 
wooden case is included hr ease of stora ge and prevention of damage 

the cutter profiles are: rail and stile f t5 I raised panel — 1 

door lip r glue joint ^ 


3 


The cutters are made with the highest of manuhcturing standards 
and materials. If purchased individuaify they would cost 5570.00* 

ssggoo 


As a set, the EC-900 list for •489” 


S^e Price 


BORING 


Freed's new 76 piece Fbrsfner 6/f set comes in a box jointed, 
wooden storage case. These guided by their rim, will create a 

clean flat bottom hote in wood. A special heat frea^ed steel is used in 
their production to assure long lasting edges. 

The 16 bits range in size from V 4 " to 2%" in !4" increments. These 
bits wiif fit any stationary or portable dri/I using a %" or larger chuck. 

The FB-tOO Forstner btt set list for ^49“’ 


DRILLING 


I Freud's new 50 piece dritf bit set comes with a heavy duty carrying 

/ case hr ease of storage and profecf/dn. This set consists of: A) 25 

/ high speed steel bits (Ms - h increments) B) 4 high speed steel 

j bits hr use In sheet metal OA, Vw. % 2 } C) 6 cdrome vanadium 
steel brad point bits tor use in wood (%, %, %) 0) 6 car¬ 
bide tipped masonry bits with hex shanks % E) 

1 center per7c/i, 2 Alien keys and 6 depth stops to set bits at 
pre determined depths. 

These bits will fit any stationary or portable drill u^ng a % “ or larger 
chuck. The DB-050 drill bit set fist for . . . s5/e Price SQgoo 








































GUARANTEED 

TO PRODUCE THE FINEST HAND RUBBED BEESWAX FINISH 

(WOODWORKERS LOVE ITU) 


W OOD TURNERS LOVE IT. BRONTE EDWARDS, 
FAMOUS WOOD TURNER FROM AUSTRALIA 
FOUND BRIWAX AT THE A.V.A. CONVENTION IN 
GEORGIA. BRONTE USES WET WOOD TO MAKE 
BOWLS, HE THEN USES A MICROWAVE OVEN TO DRY 
THEM, WE SHOWED HIM HOW TO BRIWAX FIRST, 
THEN PUT IN MICROWAVE. BRIWAX DID NOT BURN 
OR COME OFF. IT LASTS FOREVER. 


BRIWAX 


New wood, old finishes, wipe it on, wipe it off. 

PERFECT FINISH EVERY TIME. 

Number i in Europe and approaching number i in 

the U.S.A. 

Briwax saves SO^o on labor and ^ ON material 

COSTS!!! 

All done with one product, one application! 


WANTED 

Wholesale Dealers 

800 - 227-9744 


WRITE FOR FREE TRIAL PAK 
BRIWAX INTERNATIONAL 
P.O, BOX 3327 
REDWOOD CITY, CA 94064 
415-369-3711 800-227-9744 


SEE YOUR LOCAL WOODWORKING DEALER ^ 













